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ABSTRACT 


The growing requirements for the single chip mixed-signal designs of very large 
scale integration (VLSI) together with the continuous trend towards smaller feature sizes 
and an even higher scale of integration have brought about new dimensions in the analog 
circuit design complexity. Because of the steady increase in the number of new application 
specific integrated circuit (ASIC) designs that include analog functions and their increasing 
complexity, the need for computer-aided design (CAD) tools is being felt. Over the years, a 
number of CAD tools have come into existence automating various parts of the analog 
design. The optimization approaches used for the design of analog circuits are found to be 
veiy much rigid in temis of capturing human intentions. In this work, we have used the 
concept of fuzzy membership fiinctions in order to build a CAD tool for the parametric 
optimization of analog circuits. In order to capture human intentions in expressing the 
requirements for a particular application, e.g., minimize power, maximize gain, etc., for each 
of the perfonnance specifications of a given topology, a membership function is assigned to 
each of them to measure the degree of fulfillment of the objectives and the constraints. A 
number of objectives are optimized simultaneously by assigning weights to each of them 
representing their relative importance, and then by clustering them to foiTn the objective 
function, which is solved by Powell’s direct search algoritlim. Using this approach, some of 
the basic circuit topologies in bipolar and MOS technologies are optimized. The topologies 
considered for the bipolar circuits are the emitter-follower as an output stage, the common- 
emitter as an amplifier, and the common-base as an amplifier. A wide variety of MOS 
current sources (e.g., simple, cascode, Wilson, modified Wilson, and regulated cascode) and 
the common-source amplifier as a gain-stage have been optimized. The optimization 
routines for three basic CMOS op-amp topologies, e.g., the simple operational 
transconductance amplifier (OTA), the basic two-stage (BTS) op-amp, and the symmetrical 
OTA have been developed. The channel length modulation parameter {X) is exclusively 
taken into account both in the DC operating point calculations and the small signal 
parameter computations for the MOS circuit topologies. Once the optimization is done, the 
program creates a SPICE netlist of the circuit topology for the verification of the design. The 
design results obtained from our optimization program showed an excellent match with 
those obtained from SPICE simulation for each of the topologies. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 BACKGROUND 

Very large scale integration (VLSI) of devices in Integrated Circuits (IC) is now^ 
maturing with the cuirent emphasis on deep submicron stmctures and sophisticated 
innovations, e.g., putting an entire system comprising of digital as well as analog circuits 
on a single chip, know as the system-on-a-chip (SOC). Today’s advanced systems for 
telecommunications, robotics, automotive electronics, and image processing deal with 
extensive use of these types of applications: Exciting new applications are being unveiled 
in the field of neural computing, where massive use of analog/digital VLSI technologies 
will have significant impact [1]. To match the fast technological trend towards single chip 
analog/digital VLSI systems, effort has been put worldwide to produce advanced 
computer-aided tools for designing both digital and analog circuits. Architecture and 
circuit compilation, device sizing, and layout generation are a few familiar tasks on the 
world of digital IC design, which can be efficiently accomplished by matured computer- 
aided design (CAD) tools. In contrast, the development of tools for designing and 
producing analog ICs is still in a quite primitive stage and lacking the industrial 
penetration and acceptance already achieved by their digital counterparts. Therefore, the 
design time of mixed analog-digital systems is primarily dominated by the design time of 
the analog parts. The best way to design such mixed-signal systems rapidly is to develop 
CAD tools that can automatically design analog cells. 

In digital design, the basic philosophy is that “more is better”, i.e., packing density 
is the major concern among the IC manufactures with an aim to provide more number of 
functions in a chip, thus reducing the cost per function. The metal-oxide-seniiconductor 
field-effect transistors (MOSFETs) are treated as simple switches and most of the design is 
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performed at a higher level of abstraction, i.e., at the system level, using hardware 
description languages (HDLs), and carrying out synthesis, verification, etc. of the designed 
circuit. Circuit improvements tend to be closely related to advances in fabrication 
technology; this allows the designer to work with the shortest possible channel length in 
order to obtain maximum possible packing density, and, at the same time, optimize the 
performance. In contrast, a good motto in analog design is that ‘'^small is beautifuF. In 
analog designs, IC designers do not stress on packing density as much as in digital designs, 
rather it is the possible reduction in the size of the device, without hindering its behavior. 
The devices are not put too close to each other, considering the effects of the parasitic 
capacitances, which would deteriorate the perfonnances of the circuit. The MOS devices 
are used in complex ways as designers make clever use of the subtle and detailed aspects 
of their behavior. As a result, the focus in circuit design is clearly on precision usage, and 
the circuit design is carried out at the transistor level itself Device geometry is an essential 
part of the design; specific current requirements lead to computation of device sizes. 
Finally, it may be pointed out that the “rea/ world' is inherently analog in nature, and 
square waves can not be transmitted through free space [2]. 

The problem of analog synthesis may be defined as the one of selecting the proper 
topology, sizing the circuit components, and laying out the structure in a manner that 
realizes the required functionality and meets the desired performance criteria. While the 
objective can be easily stated, the design of analog ICs that meet such criteria may be non- 
trivial. To appreciate the complexity of analog designs and their automation, it is 
worthwhile to compare analog and digital design mediums. The following conclusions 
may be derived from such a comparison. 

1 ) In the digital domain, there are typically three main performance measures of interest, 
namely area, power, and delay. In contrast, perfonnance parameters of analog circuits 
are numerous and depend on the functional block of interest. 

2) The digital signal may be simply characterized as having two unique logic states. A 
consequence of these binary discrete levels is that the signal is subject to formal 
mathematical treatment using Boolean algebra. The analog signal, however, can carry 
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infon-nation in a variety of forms. The amplitude of incoming signal carries vital 
infomiation in the case of an analog-to-digital converter. On the other hand, phase- 
locked loop systems process phase information and are indifferent to signal amplitudes. 

3) In the digital domain, system perfonnance may be readily expressed as linear function 
of subsystem perfonnance with little loss of perfonnance accuracy. In the analog 
domain, system perfonnance is typically a nonlinear function of lower level attributes. 

4) With the inclusion of the simple back propagation scheme, digital design methods such 
as standai'd cell and gate array permit layout to be considered independent of circuit 
topology selection and component sizing. In the analog domain, net parasitic 
capacitances can play a dominant role in determining attributes of high performance 
analog blocks. The use of analog standard cell libraries is not practical due to many 
divergent perfonnance measures typical of analog systems. Critical layout parasitics 
must, therefore, be considered commensurate with topology selection and component 
sizing. 


The advent and evolution of computers and digital signal processing methods 
resulted in' a tremendous potential for processing power, which, in contrast to nature, could 
only process digital signals. Analog interface circuits have, therefore, become vital and 
indispensable parts for most of the digital circuits. They provide the necessary signal 
conditioning and modification such that they can be processed digitally. Interface circuits 
vary widely depending on specific functions and applications, such as data acquisition 
systems, A/D and D/A converters, particle and radiation detection circuits, automotive 
electronics, biomedical instrumentation and control circuitry, robot sensing, preamplifiers, 
power drivers, etc. [3]. During the last few years, a revival of industrial interest in analog 
ICs has resulted in a new series of circuit functions and higher levels of performance 
accuracy in the areas of microprocessor supervisory circuits, power supply ICs, battery 
back-up switches, massively parallel analog signal processors (neural networks), and 
switched-capacitor filters [4]. Analog circuits are the main signal processors in applications 
where area, power, and high frequency operation are the perfonnances of concern, vastly 
outperforming their digital equivalents. 



Economic and other factors favor the co-existence of analog circuits, working 
either as the interface blocks or the main signal processing circuits, and digital circuits on 
the same die. Application specific integrated circuits (ASICs) that are designed according 
to customer specifications, therefore, are moving steadily towards the integration of 
complete systems on a single-chip (SOC). It has been reported that in 1990, approximately 
60% of all CMOS and BiCMOS ASICs were mixed analog and digital [1]. 

The growing requirements for single-chip mixed VLSI systems, together with the 
trend towards smaller feature sizes and higher scales of integration, have brought about 
new dimensions in the circuit design complexity. Digital designs have been completely 
automated with sophisticated CAD tools exploiting hierarchy and structured abstractions. 
In contrast, analog design is commonly perceived to be one of the most knowledge- 
intensive tasks and analog circuits are still designed largely by hand by experts, familiar 
with the tradeoffs involved in the performances and IC fabrication processes. The 
techniques needed to build good analog circuits seem to exist solely as expertise invested 
in individual designers. CAD tools specifically tailored to analog IC design promise to 
improve the design process in a variety of ways [4], which are detailed below. 

1) By shortening the design times: This will considerably improve productivity. 
Moreover, the customer time-to-market requirements will be satisfied easily. 

2) By simplifying the design process: As a consequence, more designers, starting fi’om 
novices to experts, will be able to design standard analog circuits. 

3) By improving the likelihood of error-free designs from the first fabrication run: 
Automating error-prone design tasks reduces the probability of making errors, and, 
therefore, decreases the design cycle/success ratio. 

4) By reducing the design and production cost: This comes as a consequence of shorter 
design times and a smaller design cycle/success ratio. 

5) By improving the manufacturing yield: Computer-aided methods can be used to 
estimate and enhance the manufacturing yield of circuits for different fabrication 
processes, thereby improving turnaround time and profitability. 
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6) By allowing easier tracking of the fabrication processes: CAD tools can be used to 
design circuits for different fabrication processes without additional efforts. 

7) By retaining the expert design knowledge: The knowledge acquired by the design 
systems can be used for subsequent designs. It can be conveyed to novice users in the 
form of design examples, explanations of behavior, suggestions for modifications, 
conclusions, etc. 

Analog circuit design is generally achieved through the following steps. 

1. Topology selection. 

2. Parametric optimization. 

3. Layout generation. 

The designer selects an appropriate topology among the various possible alternative 
architectures and topologies, in order to achieve higher performance for a particular 
application. The second step, after the topology of the circuit and component types are 
fixed, consists of assigning values to the circuit parameters (e.g., widths and lengths of 
MOS transistors, resistor and capacitor values, bias voltages and currents, etc.), while 
satisfying the desired performance criteria. The optimized circuit then need to be 
transformed into a layout. 


1.2 LITERATURE REVIEW 

Research in analog design automation (DA) has been relatively slow. By the year 
1985, only a handful of analog DA systems were reported and only a few institutions 
worldwide^demonstrated interest in analog DA. Many of these early systems were geared 
towards providing basic assistance to the designer and showed strong influence of the 
digital domain. It is only recently that the research interest in analog DA has been growing 
dramatically and a plethora of prototype systems, many of which are capable of handling 
full-custom designs, have been reported. A survey of the progress in the area of the analog 
DA can be found in the literature [5-7]. 
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The disiinction between CAD and DA tools is rather fuzzy in nature and a 
debatable one. A CAD tool is a computer-based system that provides assistance to a design 
task. This assistance can range from merely relieving a designer from long, tedious, and 
error-prone tasks of the design process to perfomiing complete designs with minimal 
human intervention. The latter class of CAD tools that automate part or the whole of the 
design process is referred to as DA tools. DA tools that produce IC layouts straight from 
some form of high-level descriptions are also called silicon compilers [4]. Figure 1.2.1 
depicts schematically a classification of the various analog circuit design approaches. 


Layout-Based Design Approach 

With the aim of providing a fast and reliable path to silicon, several systems have 
been developed that follow a layout-based design approach. In reality, this approach is an 
adaptation of extensively used standard cell, gate array, and parameterized cell methods 
found in the digital domain. Since with this approach, designs are controlled to a large 
extent by layout, it is also referred to as semi-custom bottom-up approach [4]. Analog 
arrays are pre-designed and laid-out blocks of different sizes, configurations, and levels of 
complexity, varying from single component arrays to circuit arrays. The required functions 
are designed by appropriately programming one or more levels of interconnect. Typical 
examples of circuit arrays are the SCA-6 and SCA-12 switched-capacitor filter arrays 
developed by Silicon Systems Inc. [8]. With these arrays, copiplex filters having more than 
50 poles can be fabricated without requiring any external components [4]. This approach 
has the following two drawbacks. 

1) They do not provide the necessary design flexibility required for high performance 
analog circuits. Not only there is a limited range of active and passive components 
available, but also their values are within a limited range. Thus, analog arrays can 
realize only a small number of discrete points within a vast and continuous 
performance space. 
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2) Arr ays are not very much cost-effective in terms of silicon usage, since any unused 
components or circuits in the array simply waste silicon area without providing any 
function at all. 


Analog Design Automation Approaches 


Layout Based 
(Semi-custom) 


Optimization Based 


Knowledge Based 
(Full-custom) 




Arrays 




Standard Parameterized 
Cells Cells 


Hierarchical 


Fixed Topology 


Component Circuit 
Arrays Arrays 


Combined Fixed Topology 
and Hierarchical 


Fig. 1.2.1; A classification of the various analog IC design automation approaches (taken 
from [4]). 

Standard cells address the problem of silicon usage in a better fashion than the 
arrays. They are pre-designed and laid-out blocks of varying complexity that reside in the 
database of the DA system. The required function is implemented by assembling the 
necessary cells and then by placement and routing. Since only the required cells are 
fabricated, the chip area is not wasted. Although the use of standard cells may have been 
successful in the digital domain, it has a quite restrictive use for analog circuits, since it is 
extremely difficult to configure and maintain a rich enough library of cells in order to 
accommodate a wide spectrum of possible applications. Both arrays and standard cell 
libraries are very brittle, since they track the fabrication process very poorly. A number of 
CAD systems that use standard cell techniques are reported in the literature [9-1 1 ] . 

The use of analog parameterized cells is an alternative layout-based design 
approach. Parameterized cells are similar to the standard cells, but with some additional 
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flexibility gained by allowing some customization of die cells (or part of them) according 
to the required function. The degree of flexibility provided is directly dependent on the 
sophistication of the respective module generator - the piece of the code that generates the 
layout of the cell given a set of input parameters. With the application of this approach, 
AIDE2 has demonstrated the design of several circuits, e.g., amplifiers, integrators, 
switched-capacitor filters, and A/D converters [4]. 


Knowledge-Based Design Approach 

Knowledge-based systems exploit domain knowledge in order to design analog 
ICs, and they address the design task in a full custom way, thereby allowing for maximum 
flexibility and a potentially better coverage of the circuits’ performance space. So far, the 
main design philosophies that have evolved and prevailed are the hierarchical and the 
fixed-topology approaches, as shown in Fig. 1.2.1. The third approach that has evolved 
from the first two, combines some features of both hierarchical and fixed-topology 
approaches. 

Hierarchical Approach 

The hierarchical design approach has been successfully applied to digital DA and 
is now seen in analog design also. The idea involves breaking of the required circuit (or 
system) into smaller distinct parts. Each of these parts is assigned a set of specifications 
which, if met, then the combination of these parts will yield the desired circuit 
performance. The process is repeated in a similar maimer for smaller blocks at different 
hierarchical levels. The number of levels depends upon the complexity of the circuit as 
well as the sophistication of the design system. To be able to carry out such partitioning of 
circuits and decomposition of specifications, a huge amount of domain knowledge is 
required, and, generally, it is in the form of design equations and heuristics. These systems 
maintain the greatest degrees of freedom, and, thus, a small architecture library can lead to 
a large number of different topologies with wide performance spectra. The various systems 
that use this kind of approach are OASYS [12], BLADES [13], An_Com [14], etc. 
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Fixed Topology Approach 


This method employs a sizing method in order to compute appropriate sizes for the 
devices within a given fixed circuit topology. These fixed, unsized, device level circuit 
topologies are stored in a knowledge base together with the necessary domain knowledge 
for dimensioning the devices. The nature of the domain knowledge depends on the method 
of computing the device sizes. Some of the systems reported in the literature that follow 
this approach are ID AC [15], OPASYN [16], OAC [17], etc. 

Combined Hierarchical and Fixed Topology Approach 

There are some knowledge-based design methods, which combine features of both 
the hierarchical and the fixed topology approaches. This approach is shown as a separate 
class in Fig. 1.2.1. ASAIC [18] is a system that fits into this class of design systems, since it 
puts together the circuit topology in a hierarchical fashion, whereas the design of the 
individual device dimensions of the topology is performed in a maimer that resembles 
those for fixed topology systems. It uses the symbolic simulator ISSAC [19] for the 
analytical modeling of the analog circuits. CAMP [20,21] is also one of such systems that 
designs a circuit first by viewing it as having a fixed topology, and, then, allows 
modifications to the various sections of the initial topology in order to meet the required 
perforaiance specifications. Systems that combine features of both hierarchical and fixed 
topology approaches provide an additional degree of design flexibility in terms of topology 
modification. This can lead to a smaller circuit library and a wider coverage of circuit 
performances. ISAID [4,22] uses the concept of combined liierarchical and fixed topology 
approach, however, it also includes a circuit generator and a circuit corrector. The circuit 
generator is based on newly developed methods that are used to handle hierarchical 
generation of topologies. The circuit corrector is an application of qualitative reasoning, 
which analyses performance trade-offs without iterative simulation, thereby modifying 
topologies suitably. However, these are not as flexible as the hierarchical systems. 
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Optimization-Based Design Approach 


The optimization-based design approach uses recent advances in the optimization 
theoiy and algorithms, and relates these to the parametric optimization of analog ICs. A 
survey of the various techniques used for optimization of ICs can be found in the literature 
[23,24]. The synthesis problem is fonnulated as one of mathematical programming. The 
circuit performances are considered to be the objective flmctions, which are. to be 
minimized or maximized subject to a set of specification constraints. Optimization based 
design approaches can be broadly classified into two categories: 

1 . Simulation-based optimization. 

2. Analytical equation based optimization. 

Historically, the very first attempt towards analog DA were numerical optimization 
based. Systems such as DELIGHT.SPICE [25], ECSTACY [26], and the more recent 
ADOPT [27], consider the sizing of the individual transistors in a given circuit topology as 
an optimization problem. Typically, these systems employ optimization algorithms, which 
iteratively adjust the individual transistor sizes in order to meet the constraints and 
objectives specified by the user. A simulator is used within the optimization loop to assess 
the perfonnance of the circuit during each iteration. These design approaches are referred 
to as the simulation based optimization. ASTRX/OBLX [28] developed at CMU also uses 
this technique. Systems based on numerical optimization techniques ^e independent of the 
actual circuit used, the technology, and the fabrication process. The use of these systems 
has been limited because of the following deficiencies. 

1) The circuit designer has to specify a good starting point for the optimization 
algorithm. A bad starting point may lead to some local minimum, potentially 
rendering a good circuit useless. Simulated annealing [29] and random multi-start 
techniques, e.g., Genetic algorithms (GA) [30,31] attempt to overcome this problem, 
however, they are often computationally more expensive. 
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2) Specifying constraints and objectives as well as perfonnance measuring procedures is 
usually a tedious process. 

3) Generally, these systems are slow since they involve circuit simulation during each 
iteration within the optimization loop. 

4) The circuit designer has to be familiar with not only the system itself, but also with 
the optimization algorithms used in order to either avoid or solve convergence 
problems and ensure satisfactory and reliable results. 

5) The user has to have a certain amount of circuit design expertise in order to efficiently 
use such a system. Such design expertise is particularly important if the designer has 
to define the designable parameters that the optimizer has to vary in order to optimize 
circuit perfonnance. 

In order to avoid the time consuming and expensive simulator inside the 
optimization loop, several attempts have been made. One approach is to adopt simplified 
but sufficiently accurate analytical models that predict circuit performances, and these are 
used inside the optimization loop. This approach is referred to as the analytical equation 
based optimization. A number of prototypes have come out in recent times, which use this 
technique, e.g., OPASYN [16], STAIC [32], FPAD [33], FASY [34], and those reported 
by Mandal and Viswanathan [35] and Maulik et al. [36]. In the work reported by 
Taumazou and Markis [4], the problem of circuit modeling is simplified by decomposing it 
into equations describing circuit and device behavior. The design problem is formulated as 
that for a single objective optimization one, and solved by standard optimization 
techniques. 

In OPASYN [16], the parametric optimization problem is formulated as tliat for an 
unconstrained optimization one, and is solved using the steepest descent algorithm [29]. 
The circuit performances are computed using analytical modeling equations. STAIC [32] 
features an input modeling language for entering hierarchical circuit descriptions, and a 
numeric solver unit that dynamically integrates analytical model equations. It is also 
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committed to find global optimal solution, and employs a successive solution refinement 
synthesis methodology. 

In the work reported by Maulik et al. [36], all knowledge about the device behavior 
is embedded within the encapsulated device evaluator, which simplifies the description of 
the analog circuit that must be given by an expert designer. Multiple constraint 
optimization technique is used to solve the DC operating point with the Kirchoff s current 
law (KCL) and the Kirchoff s voltage law (KVL) constraints along with the performance 
constraints. The sequential quadratic programming (SQP) [37] is used to solve the 
optimization problem. The approach taken by Mandal and Viswanathan [35] is based on 
the observation that the first-order behavior of a MOS transistor in the saturation regime is 
such that the objective and the constraint functions can be modeled as having a convex 
nature. Second-order effects are handled by formulating the problem as one of those for 
solving a sequence of convex programs [38]. It claims to be capable of determining the 
global optimal solution to the problem for widely varying initial guesses. 


1.3 OBJECTIVE OF THE PRESENT WORK 

Analog circuit design is known to be a knowledge-intensive, multiphase, and 
iterative task that usually stretches over a significant period of time and is performed by 
designers with a large portfolio of skills. Therefore, it is considered by many as a form of 
art. This idea is flirther triggered by a lack of analog circuit design fonnalisms, i.e., neither 
there exists a circuit-independent design procedure for analog circuit design, nor does exist 
a formal representation, i.e., the equivalent of Boolean algebra in the digital domain, to 
relate the circuit function to its staicture in a consistent way. The main obstacle to such 
developments is the very nature of analog signals that the circuit deals with, the continuous 
range of signal amplitudes, and their continuous time dependency. 

Among' the various sub-domains of analog design, i.e., topology selection, 
parametric optimization, and layout generation, each one plays an important role to achieve 
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higher performance for a particular application. Even if the topology' of the circuit to be 
designed is fixed, finding the optimal set of circuit parameter values is not an easy and 
obvious task, since all the circuit performances are highly dependent on these choices. The 
parametric optimization is complicated by the conflicting design objectives and 
performance constraints, which are generally implicit nonlinear functions of the circuit 
parameters. 

In all teclmiques used for parameter optimization, it is very crucial to fomiulate the 
problem in the right manner, and use an optimization algorithm that reflects the user’s 
intentions as accurately as possible. These also are not easy and obvious tasks. Most of the 
optimization methods available are very rigid and often difficult to adapt to the design 
problems without a corresponding loss of accuracy. Consequently, most optimization 
techniques have the limitation of using rigid optimization problem that is too restrictive, 
thus eliminating or reducing the possibilities to arrange for trade-offs, which are important 
factors in the overall design process. As a result, the design space becomes limited, and, in 
most cases, no optimal solution can be found. Another problem is the choice of the starting 
point, on which the quality of the optimized solution and the design time heavily depend 
on. In most of the proposed techniques, this task is left to the user/designer. 

The focal point of this work is aimed towards the development of a tool in order to 
find a set of circuit parameters (i.e., design variables), such that all the design objectives 
are optimized while satisfying performance constraints, assuming that the topology of the 
circuit to be designed is known. Also, an attempt is made to formulate the optimization 
problem in a realistic manner by capturing the human intentions in the inherently imprecise 
terms used by the user, e.g., minimize power, small output resistance, etc. The fuzzy set 
theory [39], as applied in FPAD [33], is used to formulate design objectives and 
constraints. Depending on the objectivity associated with a particular performance or 
constraint, it is transformed into either a fuzzy objective or a fuzzy constraint. The trade- 
offs among a number of specifications, depending on the users’ interest, are handled by the 
means of membership functions. Each of the performance specifications is assigned a 
weight, which reflects its relative importance. 
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The perfonnance functions of the circuit, as needed by the optimization routine, are 
evaluated by using analytical circuit equations, which describe the perfonnance objectives 
in terms of the design variables. The technology parameters needed during the 
performance function computations are directly read from a technology file, making the 
synthesis routine technology independent’. The time consuming circuit simulator is 
avoided inside the optimization loop. The objective function is formulated by clubbing all 
the membership functions associated with the specifications in proportion to their assigned 
weights. Finally, the solution to the formulated problem is carried out using Powell’s direct 
seai'ch algoritlun [38,40]. The approach adopted in our work for synthesis of analog 
circuits combines the advantages of both the optimization-based and the knowledge-based 
approaches and tries to overcome the limitations of both of them. 

This approach has the following advantages over the other DA approaches 
discussed earlier. 

1. It uses more realistic fonnulation of the objective functions required for optimization, 
which supports the imprecision and vagueness inlierently associated with the real- 
world fonnulation of any design problem. The fonnulation takes into account 
performance tolerances and allows varying degrees of a particular solution. 

2. The approach adopted in this work is based on a constrained multi-objective algorithm, 
avoiding the limitations of both unconstrained and single objective optimization. 

3. An automatic first-cut sizing procedure deduces the initial values, for the various design 
variables for the optimization routine, based on the input specifications, design 
knowledge, and heuristics. 

4. Analytic circuit equations and device models are used to avoid a simulator in the 
optimization loop, and, therefore, the cost of repeated simulation is avoided. 

5. To allow trade-offs and limit repeated modifications of the input specifications, they 
are not assigned precise target values; instead, each specification is formulated as a 

' This enables the user to use die same optimization routine for different technologies, e.g., 2 pm, 1 urn, 0.8 
pm, etc., by only changing the technology file. 



fuzzy set, i.e., a range of possible values are assigned to each "of them v/ith vaiydng 
degrees of acceptability. 

6. In particular, for MOS circuits, we have used a more accurate analysis, i.e., the channel 
length modulation parameter (X) is taken into consideration, which had been neglected 
by most of the earlier approaches. The computation of the DC operating point is 
perfonned iteratively. 

In order to explore the viability of the analog circuit design methodology as 
mentioned above, a CAD tool is constructed in this work in the C-language (having ANSI 
features) and applied for the synthesis of simple blocks in both bipolar and MOS 
technologies. The most widely used analog building block is the op-amp, which is almost 
an indispensable component of all analog systems. Synthesis of op-amps shows the nature 
of intricacies involved in the design of analog circuits; performances of op-amps track in 
different directions, and, therefore, optimization proves to be a challenge among analog 
circuit CAD tool developers. Realizing the immense importance of op-amps in analog 
circuits, we have applied the proposed approach for optimization for tliree different 
topologies (e.g., the simple operational transconductance amplifier (OTA), the symmetrical 
OTA, and the Miller compensated basic two-stage (BTS) op-amp). The bipolar circuits for 
which optimization modules have been developed in this work are the emitter-follower as 
an output stage, the common-emitter stage as an amplifier, and the common-base stage as 
an amplifier. Also, the synthesis procedures for a wide variety of current sources and a 
common-source amplifier as a gain stage in MOS technology have been automated in this 
work. The details of the performance specification and the synthesis procedure, along with 
the mathematical equations used for the design of the above mentioned analog building 
blocks are described in the subsequent chapters. The results obtained from the parametric 
optimization of different topologies are discussed along with the design routines in the 
respective chapters. 

The development of the synthesis tool involved the creation of an optimization 
module in order to optimize an n-variable objective function. To provide the user a number 
of membership functions for transforming the performance specifications into fuzzy 
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objectives or constraints, a library is created. In order to develop the optimization modules 
for each of the topologies currently supported by our program, the follovi^ing steps are 
followed. 

• Mathematical conceptualization of the analog circuit topology, identification of the 
performance specifications and the design variables. 

• Elimination of the unimportant and dependent design variables by using heuristics 
and circuit knowledge, thus filtering out the independent design variables, expressing 
the perfonnance in terms of the independent design variables, and development of the 
computer code. 

• Development of the program to read the perfonnance specifications, type of 
constraints or objectives (e.g., maximize, minimize, etc.), weight of each of the 
performances, and, thereby, fomiulating the objective function for optimization. 

• Development of the modules to create output files for storing the output results, 
operating point information, and an input file containing the netlist of the circuit 
topology for subsequent verification using SPICE simulation. 

• Verification of the module by running it for a number of sets of performance 
specifications, obtaining the output, and their comparison with SPICE simulation. 

The methodology adopted in this work can be interpreted as the development of a 
part of a complete analog circuit design tool. In other words, our attempt is to provide 
reliable and useful synthesis parametric optimization procedures for cell level analog 
circuit blocks in both bipolar and MOS technologies. An attempt has been made to look at 
the synthesis problem in a more systematic and organized way. The tool developed here 
can be used for evaluating the circuit parameters, considering the fact that almost all the 
important performances (a set of fourteen specifications) are considered for the design of 
op-amps. Also, the design results, as obtained from our program, match reasonably well 
with those obtained from SPICE simulations. While providing inputs to the tool, i.e., the 
performance specifications, tolerances, and weights, and the constant inputs such as supply 
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voltage, maximum and minimum values of the design variables, etc., it is assumed that the 
user has a good knowledge of the topology. The approximate values of the specifications 
that can be achieved with a circuit should be known to the user in order to avoid the 
possibility of providing absurd values as inputs. Otheiwise, the tool may end up with an 
impractical result trying to satisfy all the objectives or may not produce an optimal solution 
at all, which is a problem for most optimization algoritlmis. 

S 

The thesis is organized in the following manner. Chapter 2 describes the overview 
of the methodology adopted in this work, i.e., the fomiulation of the problem, the concept 
of the fuzzy constraints, and the various types of membership fiinctions. Chapter 3 presents 
the application of the proposed approach, used for designing simple BJT circuits, e.g., 
emitter-follower as an output stage, common-emitter stage as an amplifier, and common- 
base stage as an amplifier. Chapter 4 explains the design procedure used for simple MOS 
circuits, e.g., current sources (simple, Wilson, modified Wilson, cascode, and regulated 
cascode), and a common-source amplifier as a gain stage. Chapter 5 gives the detailed 
design aspects of the three types of CMOS op-amps for a given set of perfoirnance 
specifications and constraints, as mentioned earlier. The summary and conclusion along 
with the possible modifications and improvements needed to build a user-friendly tool 
using the approach adopted in this work have been discussed in Chapter 6. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE FUZZY OPTIMIZATION APPROACH 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 

This chapter deals with the explanation of the prototype DA program that has been 
developed in this work, and is applied for the synthesis of cell level analog circuits in both 
bipolar and MOS technologies. The general structure of the synthesis procedure adopted in 
this work can be represented by the means of a flow chart as shown in Fig.2.1.1. 

The explanation of the synthesis algorithm goes as follows. First of all, the program 
asks the user to decide the circuit that he wants to optimize among the various topologies 
available. Once the circuit topology is decided, the program starts with a set of input 
performance specifications, such as the one given for op-amps in Table 2.1.1, and deduces 
the optimal set of design parameter values (e.g., capacitors and biasing resistors, lengths 
and widths of MOS transistors, bias currents, etc.). In the first step, the program interacts 
with the user to read the set of perforaiance specifications for which the selected topology 
is to be optimized. Each of the performance specifications is either an objective or a 
constraint, which is to be specified by the designer. A constraint can either be a fuzzy 
constraint or a strict constraint. The fuzzy constraints are those which are expressed in real 
world terms, e.g., maximize, minimize, etc., with no precise target values, and these are the 
specifications for which the designer is allowed to have some flexibilities in terms of 
tolerances. On the other hand, strict constraints are those which should be met in a strict 
mathematical sense, e.g., output current of a current source; i.e., a current source is 
designed in order to get the output current as specified by the user, and its value can neither 
be maximized nor minimized. 
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Fig.2.1.1; The general structure of the synthesis algorithm. 

Each of the specifications and constraints is assigned a weight, which represents its 
relative importance in the set of objectives for which the selected topology is optimized. 
The sum of the weights assigned to each of the specifications and constraints is equal to 
unity. The details of the fonmilation of the objective function, which is subsequently 
optimized by a numerical optimization algorithm, is described in Subsection 2.2. A set of 
constant parameters, e.g., supply voltage, load capacitance, maximum length and width of 
transistors, etc., is supplied with the performance specifications as required by the 
program. 
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Table 2.1.1 

Typical op-amp perforaiance specifications for ± 5 V dual supply. 


PARAMETERS 

TYPICAL OBJECTIVE 

TYPICAL VALUES 

Open-loop gain 

Maximize 

>70dB 

Phase margin 

Maximize 

>45° 

Slew rate 

Maximize 

>10V/ps 

Unity-gain bandwidth 

Maximize 

>3 MHz 

Power dissipation 

Minimize 

<10mW 

CMRR 

Maximize 

>70dB 

PSRR 

Maximize 

>70dB 

RMS noise 

Minimize 

< 1 pV/ V Hz 

Output swing 

Maximize 

>±4 V 


The second step is to obtain an initial solution for the objective function using 
automatic device sizing procedure, which is based on the circuit knowledge, basic 
assumptions, and first-order simplified analytical equations. This procedure implements 
expert design knowledge into procedural routines, which deduce device sizes from a set of 
input specifications. It may be noted here that the designer may choose to skip the initial 
sizing procedure and give his own initial guess as an input for the optimization module. 
The initial sizing procedures have been developed in this work for the design of 
operational amplifiers (op-amps) only, which are discussed in detail in Chapter 5. 
However, for the design of simple BIT and MOS circuits, the user is asked to provide the 
initial values of the design variables to be used for the optimization routine. 

Tire fuzzy optimization module starts with the initial solution and identifies the 
optimal set of parameter values, which satisfy all the design objectives and constraints 
within a reasonable tolerance. However, if no solution exists for the given set of 
specifications, then the optimization module gives the result, which is the best among a set 
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of results for that particular case. Alternatively, it may be stated that the program finds a 
solution, which fulfils as many requirements specified by the user as possible. The 
program is aimed at arriving at a solution in the design space in order to obtain the 
designed values of the perfonnances close to their corresponding specified values, which 
may not be fully met. After optimization, a file containing the netlist of the circuit topology 
is created by the program, which can be directly used as the input file for SPICE 
simulation in order to evaluate the performance of the designed circuit. The output results 
and the operating point information are stored in two separate files, and can be used for 
comparison with the results obtained from SPICE simulation. 

During the optimization, all the technology dependent parameters, e.g., minimum 
channel length and tlireshold voltage of MOS transistors, current gain and early voltage of 
bipolar transistors, etc., are read from separate technology files, which contain all the 
parameters for a particular fabrication process. In order to optimize a circuit for another 
different technology, only the technology file needs to be changed, thus rendering this 
approach teclmology independent. Once the optimized circuit is obtained, it can be fine 
tuned using a simulation-based optimizer, such as DELIGHT.SPICE [25], in order to take 
into account the temperature and process variations. The final output can be taken in the 
layout form, in case the output is properly interfaced with a layout generation tool, e.g., 
ILAC as reported in ID AC [15], LASI [41], etc. The task of fine tuning and layout 
generation of the circuits are not implemented in this work, and, therefore, shown by 
dotted lines in Fig.2. 1.1. 


2.2 THE OPTIMIZATION MODULE 

I 

The optimization module, which deduces the values of the various design variables 
satisfying the specifications and constraints as required by the user, comprises of a number 
of submodules, and each of them is dedicated a particular task. The general stmcture of the 
module is represented as shown in Fig.2.2.1. 
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Fig.2.2. 1 .A flow chart representation of the optimization module developed in this work. 


The initial design variables are obtained from the initial sizing procedure for the 
op-amp circuits, whereas for bipolar circuits and MOS current mirrors, the user is asked to 
provide the initial guess. The operating point is determined using these initial values of the 
design variables and the constant parameters, which are supplied by the designer. The 
procedure for the computation of the operating point is not a generalized one, and is very 
much dependant on the particular type of circuit topology. The MOS circuits require 
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iterative solutions in order to evaluate the different node voltages, when tlie chaiuiel length 
modulation parameter (A,) is taken into consideration. 

After the operating point is determined, the small signal parameters are calculated 
using the relevant mathematical equations. In the next step, the performances are 
calculated using analytical equations. The mathematical equations used for all the 
computational work are mentioned along with the description of the circuit topology in 
subsequent chapters. The value of the membership function assigned to a particular 
performance specification is determined from its computed value, the target value to be 
, achieved, and the tolerance limit. 


After the values of all the membership functions are computed, they are clubbed 
together in order to form a single objective function in proportion to their assigned 
weights, which is solved by Powell’s optimization algorithm [38]. During the optimization 
process, if the objective function reaches either the value of unity or a maximum, the 
program terminates, and the output files are created. Otherwise, the algorithm changes the 
design variables suitably in order to meet the objective function in the best possible way. 

' The details of the algorithm used for optimization is described in Appendix-I. 


2.3 FORMULATION OF THE OBJECTIVE FUNCTION 

The formulation of a design problem as a standard mathematical programming' one 
is not always an obvious and easy task, because intensive knowledge about the 
performance specifications and design parameters is required. Unconstrained optimization 
is not suitable for synthesis of ICs, since there is always some constraints on the 
performance specifications and the design parameters. Also, the suitability of the single 
objective optimization approach, which optimizes a particular specification at a time, is of 
a restrictive nature, since it asks the designer to decide which performance specification 


' To apply optimization algorithm for design of circuits, a mapping of the design problem into a 
mathematical function is required, which can be solved using the optimization technique. 
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among a set is to be optimized. On the other hand. -since our requirement is to optimize 
several specifications at the same time, hence, the multiple objective optimization 
approach is adopted in this work in order to solve the above problem. 

The design problem can be formulated as a mathematical programming problem in 
the following manner 

Maximize or minimize {fi(x), 

subject to; gi(x) < or > or = speci i = 1, 2, . . . , n, 

2Ud Xmin — X^ X^iax^ (2-1) 

where f/x) [/=i, 2, m] are m objective functions which are to be minimized or 

maximized, gi(x) < or > or = sped are n constraints which are to be satisfied, sped is 
the limiting value of the /*'’ specification, x is the vector of the design parameters (e.g., 
lengths and widths of the various transistors, values of resistors and capacitors, bias 
voltages and currents, etc.), andx„„-„ andx,„fla: are the minimum and the maximum values of 
the design parameters respectively. 


2.4 FUZZY OBJECTIVES AND CONSTRAINTS 

During the fonnulation of the design problem as a mathematical programming 
function, the requirements of the designer are not always well defined. More elaborately, it 
can be stated that there is no definite method as to how to choose the various objective 
functions and what precise values are to be assigned to each specification, as given by 
Eqn.(2.1). Also, the designer may not be well aware of what may be the best design, 
because it depends on the variety of performance specifications for which the given circuit 
topology can be designed, i.e., for a given set of performance specifications, there may 
exist a better design than that obtained. To model the design problem as given by 
Eqn.(2.1), the designer is forced to define his problem in strict mathematical terms rather 
than in real world terms, which are more diversified in nature. In other words, it can be 
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explained that the real world terms, e.g., small area, minimize power dissipation, etc., do 
not indicate any precise numerical values to be used by the various optimization 
algorithms. In fact, the designers’ objectives and constraints can be better stated in real 
world terms rather than by precise numbers. The designers often use tenns, e.g., minimize, 
small, very’ large, substantially higher than, etc., in order to state their objectives and 
constraints for a given design problem. However, these terms possess fuzzy meanings, and, 
therefore, are difficult to express by precise values required for the problem formulation as 
per Eqn.(2. 1). It is possible to quantify and manipulate such human statements using fuzzy 
set theory [39]. 

For this reason, with each objective function (x) in Eqn.(2.1), a fuzzy set is 
associated that formulates the fuzzy meaning of each of the performance objectives and 
what the designer actually wants to achieve with that. In the same manner, the terms used 
by the designer, e.g., high gain, small output resistance, maximize slew rate, minimize area 
and power, maximize bandwidth, etc., can be formulated using fuzzy sets and treated as 
fuzzy objectives. While attempting to minimize a perfonnance ftmetion, designers often 
stop the search procedure when it attains a minimum value, even though that minimum 
may be local instead of global. Additional searching may be extremely time consuming 
with no apparent improvement in the objective function. In order to overcome the above 
problems, with each objective function given in Eqn.(2.1), one fuzzy set is associated, 
which formulates the fuzzy meaning of minimize (maximize), and, thereby, the intention of 
the designer is expressed more precisely. In the same manner, the performance 
specifications stated in real world tenns, e.g., high gain, small output resistance, etc., are 
formulated using fuzzy sets and are treated as fuzzy objectives. 

For each fuzzy objective, a membership function is defined, which associates a 
grade of membership pffx) with each ffx) of the objective function, which reflects the 
degree of acceptability of that particular performance value. If Dp, is the interval of the 
possible values otffx), then pp is defined as 
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[ 0 , 1 ] 

f(x) — > IJ.fi (x), 


( 2 . 2 ) 




where jjf, (x) is a real number in the interval [0, 1], reflecting the degree of fulfillment of 
the fuzzy objective associated with the objective function /(x). More clearly, it can be 
stated as: /.i/r (x) = 1 means that is fully satisfied; on the other hand, if jjfi (x) = 0, then 
fi(x) is not satisfied at all, which means that it takes a value that is totally unacceptable to 
the designer. An intermediate value of juyr (x) between zero and unity reflects the 
acceptability of that particular perfonuance value. It is quite obvious that the closer the 
value of [.If; (x) is to unity, the better is the solution. An example of the membership 
function for the fuzzy objective minimize power dissipation Pdis(x) is shown in the 
Fig.2.4.1 , which shows two plots of the acceptability function with respect to the variation 
of power dissipation Pdis(x), with one corresponding to the non-fuzzy representation and 
the other corresponding to the fuzzy membership function. In the non-fuzzy 
representation, the perfonnance specification is accepted by the user only when it is 
satisfied strictly in mathematical sense, whereas the fuzzy membership function permits 
some value of acceptability between zero and unity depending on the level of its match 
with the specification. For the non-fuzzy case, the value of acceptability is equal to unity 
only wheri Pdis (x) is less than 10 mW. On the other hand, in fuzzy representation, there 
exists a value representing the degree of acceptability even if Pdis (x) is greater than 10 
mW. It is quite obvious from the plot that in the fuzzy representation, an effort is made to 
reduce the power dissipation close to zero, a characteristic which does not exist in the non- 
fuzzy type of representation. In this work, different types of membership functions are 
used which can be assigned to the various performance specifications for the formulation 
of the objective function, the details being described in Subsection 2.5. 

The formulation of the problem as per Eqn.(2.1) can thus be replaced as follows: 

Maximize: {[ip, pp, , Pfm} 

subject to: gi(x) < or > or = spec; i = 1, 2, . . ., n, 
and Xnun— ^max- (2-3) 
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Fig.2.4.1: Membership function for the fuzzy objective minimize power dissipation 
Pdis(x). 


Obtaining the .design vector x that fully satisfies Eqn.(2.3) is generally not a trivial 
task, since the design objectives are often conflicting in nature. In that case, one has to 
yield to some compromises by permitting some tolerances in the inequalities. Thus, the 
symbol “<” in Eqn.(2.3) is replaced by the fuzzy version of “<”, which means essentially 
smaller than [39]. Similarly “>” and “=” are replaced by their fuzzy versions essentially 
greater than and essentially equal to respectively. This fonnulation allows some violation 
in the constraint and provides a measure of this violation. Thus, the constraint gi(x) < or > 
or = spec,- becomes a fuzzy constraint. Each fuzzy constraint is characterized by a 
membership function Pgfx), which reflects the degree of fulfillment of the firzzy constraint 
gi(x) < or > or = speCi . 

During the process of defining the membership functions for the objective 
functions [iJ^(x)] and the perfonnance constraints [pgfx)], it is essential that the difference 
between objectives md fuzzy constraints be taken care of. For a fuzzy objective, the 
membership function must reflect a constant effort to improve the corresponding 
performance function ffx). On the other hand, in case of a fuzzy constraint, once the 
threshold is achieved, no further effort is made to improve the performance function. 
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Figure 2.4.2 shows a comparison of the fuzzy objective and ihs fuzzy constraint, when 
associated with the performance specification Gain > 40 dB. 



Gain (dB) 

Fig. 2.4.2: A comparison of the membership functions for X]\q fuzzy objective and \h.Q fuzzy 
constraint for the specification Gain > 40 dB. 

It is quite obvious from Fig.2.4.2 that when the specification Gain > 40 dB is 
modeled as a fuzzy constraint, with the objective function being one of the various 
specifications, e.g., minimize area, minimize power dissipation, etc., the value of the 
membership function improves only up to the point where the specification is fully met. 
On the other hand, when it is modeled as d. fuzzy objective, the membership function value, 
while continuously increasing itself towards unity, pulls the value of the gain beyond the 
specified target value. Thus, the membership function value reaches unity at a very high 
value of gain (may be 80 dB or so in this case), and, thereby, an effort is put to maximize 
the perfoniiance specification. 

After the objectives and the constraints are fuzzified, i.e., the corresponding 
membership functions are defined, the design formulation of Eqn.(2.3) becomes: 


f 


1 % 



I^fm. I^gl, 


Maxiinize; U-y'/, ^j 2 , 

Subj CCt to . Xmin ^ X ^ X/nax- 


f^gii } 

(2.4) 


In order to solve the above problem, there is a need to compose the membership flinctions 
jU/f and tXgi into a single synthesis membership ftmction ij.d(x) by applying some algebraic 
operators. One possible method is to assign weights to each membership function, thereby 
giving a relative importance to each of them [33]. This has been implemented in our 
approach in order to club the membership functions together. Mathematically, it can be 
given by 


m n 

^d(^) = E + Z ’ (2.5) 

/=1 /=! 

where w,- and wj are the weights giving the relative importance of each of the objectives 
and the constraints. The single synthesis membership function ij.d(x) can be thought of as a 
global design quality measure or a figure of merit for a particular design as a function of 
the design parameters x. Ideally ^d(x) = 1, which indicates that all the design objectives 
and constraints are met. On the other hand, ij.d(x) = 0 indicates that there is no feasible 
solution for the design specifications. 

Finally, the formulation of the design problem becomes: 

Maximize: /iofxj 

subject to: x„,i„ ^ x < x,„ax- (2.6) 

This formulation has two advantages over Eqn.(2.1). Since the maximum value of 
^d(x) is known to be equal to unity, hence, each iteration gives an idea about how far one 
is from the optimal solution. Also, it interacts more with the user, since one can manipulate 
the shapes of the membership functions and their compositions, as illustrated in the next 


section. 



2.5 MEMBERSHIP FUNCTIONS 


The prototype design automation program developed in this work asks the designer 
to assign membership functions for each of the perfomiance objectives and constraints. 
Different types of membership functions are assigned to the various objectives depending 
on their nature, e.g., minimize, maximize, etc. The prototype program currently takes care 
of five types ot membership functions, the details of which are described later in this 
subsection. The purpose of assigning membership functions to the performance 
specifications is to assign a mathematical meaning to the real world terms in order to 
capture the intention of the user, and, thereby, having a strong hold over the assigmnent. 

Considering the various types of objectives and constraints, the membership 
functions can be broadly categorized into three items, i.e., greater than equal (>), less 
than equal (<), and equal to (=). Each category of the membership functions can be 
implemented in five different ways, thereby different profiles of the variations can be 
obtained. The mathematical expressions used for the fomuilation of a particular type of 
membership function, e.g., less than equal, in all the five different ways are presented here 
as an example. 


2.5.1 Membership Function No. 1: 

g^ix)-specj 


= exp' 
= 1 . 


p,/2.0 


2.5.2 Membership Function No. 2: 


^g,(x) = exp- 
= 1 . 


^ gj{x)- spec 

Pj/2.0 


gj{x) > specj 
gj{x) < spec , 


(2.5.1) 


gj{x) > speCj 
g,{x)<specj 


(2.5.2) 
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2.5.3 Membership Function No. 3: 


A's/(-v) = l- 


' gj{x)- spec 
Pi 


specj <g^{x)<specj +Pj 


g-ix) < spec. 
g.{x)>specj+p. 


(2.5.3) 


2.5.4 Membership Function No. 4: 




1 + COS 


^ 'g,(x)-speci^'^'^ 


TC 




2.0 



spec. <gj(x)<specj+ pj 

gj{x)<specj 
gjix)>specj+ Pj 


(2.5.4) 


2.5.5 Membership Function No. 5: 




^ ^ (g;(x)-s;?ec .)- y 



gj{x) > speCj 


g^{x)<specj+pj 


(2.5.5) 


Figure 2.5.1 shows the shapes of the membership functions as expressed by 
Eqns.(2.5.1-2.5.5). Each of the membership function characterizes the given fuzzy 
inequality constraint gi(x) < specj, pj > 0 is the tolerance interval, i.e., the range of the 
degrees of acceptability, and specj is the specified value of the performance to be met. The 
mathematical equations for the other two types of membership functions greater than 
equal and equal to are not mentioned here for brevity. However, their shapes for different 
representations similar to the ones given above are shown in Figs.2.5.2 and 2.5.3 
respectively. 




Fig. 2.5.1 : The different shapes of the membership function less than equal, which can be 
used for the constraint gi(x) < specj {specj = 100, pj = 10) as implemented by our 
program. No.l to 5 correspond to Eqns. (2.5;1) to (2.5.5) respectively. ' ■ 



Fig. 2.5.2: The different shapes of the membership function greater than equal, which can 
be used for the constraint gi(x) > specj (specj = 100, pj = 10) as implemented by our 
program. 
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Fig. 2.5.3: The different shapes of the membership function equal to, which can be used 
for the equality constraint gi(x) - specj (specj - 100* pj = 10) as implemented by our 
program. 
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CHAPTER 3 


OPTIMIZATION OF SIMPLE BJT CIRCUITS 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 

/ 

In order to examine the validity of the approach proposed in the previous chapter, 
an attempt has been made to optimize simple circuits using bipolar junction transistors 
(BJTs). The technology parameters, e.g., current gain (Pf and po), Early voltage (Va), etc., 
are taken from the technology file for a 5 Q-cm, 17 p, epi, 44 V npn-device process [42], a 
summary of which is given in Appendix-II. In this work, three basic circuit topologies, 
e.g., the emitter-follower as an output stage, the common-emitter stage as an amplifier, and 
the common-base stage as an amplifier using npn transistors are separately taken into 
consideration, and then optimized with respect to their performance objectives. The 
synthesis procedures for these three cases are explained in the subsequent subsections. 


3.2 THE EMITTER-FOLLOWER AS AN OUTPUT STAGE 

The schematic of an emitter-follower as an output stage is shown in Fig.3.2.1. This 
is one of the simplest analog circuits that has been considered for optimization in our 
program. In the first step, the program asks the user for the performance specifications, 
which are to be attained for the given topology. In this case, the circuit has been designed 
to meet the performance specifications presented in Table 3.2.1 along with the typical 
objectives for each parameter. In Table 3.2.1, the terms maximize, minimize, and threshold 
can be differentiated from the variation of the membership functions associated with the 
performance specifications during the optimization process. In case of maximization or 
minimization of the performance objectives, the corresponding membership function is 
formulated in such a way that it drives the objective to either increase or decrease. On the 
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other hand, the specifications having objective as tlireshold, once the specified 
perfomtance value is achieved, the membership function maintains the value of unity, and, 
thereafter, no further effort is put to either increase or decrease their values. 


T+Vee 



Fig.3.2. 1 : Schematic of an emitter-follower as an output stage. 

Table 3.2.1 

The set of performance specifications for the emitter-follower as an output stage as 

implemented in our program. 


SL No. 

Symbol 

Specification 

Typical objective 

1. 

Vopp 

Output peak-to-peak voltage 

Maximize 

2. 

delV 

Clipping of the output voltage 

Minimize 

3. 

Rout 

Output resistance 

Minimize/Threshold 

4. 

Rin 

1 

Input resistance 

Maximize/Threshold 


In the second step, the user is asked to specify the membership function for each of 
the performance specifications, choosing one among the various types available, as 
described earlier in Subsection 2.5. For the formulation of the objective function, the user 
is asked to provide the target that he wants for each of the performance parameters, and the 
tolerances that he can have for each of them. Also, the user has to assign weights to each of 
the membership functions, such that the sum of the weights equals unity. Unless specified, 
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the program assigns equal weights for each of the perfomiance specifications. Taking these 
as inputs, the overall membership function is formulated. 

The design variables in this case are the two biasing resistors Re and Rb, and the 
coupling capacitors Cv and Q. However, only the biasing resistors Re and Rb are 
considered to be independent design variables. The values of the coupling capacitors are 
obtained from the consideration of the lower-cutoff frequency. The algorithm used for 
calculating the values of these capacitors is described later in this section. The source 
resistance Rs, the load resistance Ri, and the supply voltage Fee are taken by the program 
as constant inputs. Using these, the DC operating point, the small signal parameters, and 
the performance parameters are calculated from the mathematical expressions given below. 


1 . The base current (Ib) is given by 




cc 


BE 




(3.2.1) 


where Vbe is the base-emitter voltage (typically 0.7 V for silicon transistors), and Pf is 
the DC short-circuit common-emitter current gain of the transistor. 

2. The collector current (/c) is given by 

Ic ~ !b- (3.2.2) 

3 . The transconductance (gm) is given by 



where Ft is the theimal voltage (= kT/q, where k is the Boltzmann constant, T is the 
temperature in K, and q is the electronic charge). 

4. The input resistance (r„) of the transistor is given by 

(3.2.4) 

n ’ 
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wheie po is the ac small signal current gain of the transistor. Typical values of (5o are 
close to those of /3f [42], and, therefore, a single value of j3 is used for both the DC and 
the ac calculations in this work. 

% 

5. The collector-to-emitter quiescent operating voltage(Fc£e) is given by 

^CEQ ~ ^CC ~ (Pf (3.2.5) 

In order to define the performance parameters output peak-to-peak voltage (Vopp) 
and output voltage clipping (delV), a typical load-line characteristic of the stage is taken 
for consideration as shown in Fig.3.2.2. During the positive half-cycle of the applied ac 
signal to the input of the emitter-follower, the base current increases and the collector-to- 
emitter voltage decreases, which can reduce up to the voltage Vcesat (the collector-to- 
emitter saturation voltage, a teclmology parameter), beyond which the BIT enters the 
saturation region. Therefore, the maximum value of the output voltage (Tomax) can be given 
by the following expression 

The positive swing of the output voltage is towards Vcc with respect to the 
quiescent point (Q-point) output voltage Vqut.dc { = Vcc- Vceq\ the maximum value of 
which is defined as V^, and it can be given by 

^ OUT, DC ~ ^CEQ ~ ^CESAT ■ (3.2.7) 

Alternatively, during the negative half of the ac signal, the output voltage can 
swing up to the minimum voltage at point A as shown in Fig.3.2.2, below which the 
transistor enters the cutoff region. At this point, the minimum output voltage (Fomin) is 
given by 

P-2-8) 
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Fig.3.2.2: A typical load line characteristic of the emitter-follower stage. 

The negative swing of the output voltage is towards the ground potential with respect 
to the DC output voltage Vqut.dc ( = Vcc - V'ceq), the maximum value of which is defined 
as V~ , and it can be given by 

(3.2.9) 

The output peak-to-peak voltage (Vopp) is defined as the possible voltage swing 
between the instantaneous maximum and minimum values of the output voltage without 
the transistor entering either the saturation or the cutoff region. Mathematically, it can be 
given by the following expression 

Vc,^r+Is(Rs\\RJ- (3-2.l0) 

In order to get a symmetrical output voltage, the Q-point must be chosen such that 
the voltage swing on either side of it is the same. However, if the positive and the negative 
swings are not the same, then the output voltage gets clipped. The amount of clipping 
(de/F) is obtained from the difference between the positive and the negative swings, and 
can be given by 

de/F = F* — F = F(^gQ — F^-gg^j + I^iRg I1 Rg ). 
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(3.2.11) 



The input resistance (i?,;,) of the circuit is given by 


(3.2.12) 

where =r^ + + 1){R^ p J. 

The output resistance (Rout) of the circuit is given by 

K.,=Re\\Rv\\Ri> (3.2.13) 

where R^. =(r^+Rs\\ Rg )/Wo + 1) • 


The values of the coupling capacitors Q and Cl are calculated from the values for 
the biasing resistors obtained from the optimization routine, satisfying all the performance 
specifications as specified by the user, and the consideration of the lower cutoff firequency 
using the following algorithm. The expression for Cs is given by 

C, = ^ (3.2.14) 

where fis is the lower cutoff frequency due to Cs, and Res is the resistance seen by Cs, 
and is the same as given by Eqn.(3.2.12). The expression for Cl is given by 


C. 


1 


(3.2.15) 


where /ll is the lower cutoff frequency due to Cl, and Rcl is the resistance seen by Cl, 
given by 


R-cl ~ Rl^ Re • 


(3.2.16) 


The lower cutoff frequency (/Z) of the circuit is attributed due to both/n and/is, 
and can be given by the following expression 




(3.2.17) 
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From the expressions of the coupling capacitors, it is obvious that the value of the 
resistance seen by Cs is much larger than that seen by C/,. Therefore, the frequency Jis is 
chosen as the dominant frequency with its value equal tofi. The value of/u is fixed at 
one-tenth of//, in order to reduce its effect on/i. The values of the capacitors thus obtained 
are of acceptable sizes, since if fu were chosen to be equal iofi, then the value of C/, would 
have been at least ten times larger than the earlier case. The value of Cs then would have 
reduced further from its previous value, which is anyway of a much smaller size due to the 
larger resistance seen by it. 

For a given set of performance specifications, the values of the design variables are 
obtained from our program, and SPICE simulation is carried out in order to verify the 
design. The results are presented in Table 3.2.2. There are four membership functions used 
in this case, one each for the four performance specifications, and they are clubbed 
together in order to formulate the objective function in proportion to their assigned 
weights. The weight. pf each membership function is taken to be 0.25, i.e., all the 
performance specifications are considered to be equally important. The values for the 
constant parameters Vec-, Rs, and R/ are taken to be 12 V, 1 kQ, and 10 kf^ respectively. 
Considering yi, to be 100 Hz, the values of Cs and Cl obtained from the design are 0.0385 
pF and 0.1587 pF respectively. 


Table 3.2.2 

The optimization result of the emitter-follower as an output stage along with the results 

obtained from SPICE simulation. 


SI. 

No. 

Performance 

specifications 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

value 

Value 

obtained from 
the design 

Value 

obtained from 
SPICE 
simulation 

1. 

KppCV) 

> 

0.25 

8 

8.513 

8.6 

2. 

deIF(V) ^ 

= 

0.25 

0 

0.001 

0.05 

3. 

Rin (kQ) 

> 

0.25 1 

400 

412.77 

411.64 

4. 

^oui (^) 

< 

0.25 : 

40 

31.384 

33.78 
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The results obtained from our optimization routine match closely with those 
obtained from SPICE simulation. The variations of the perfonnance specifications while 
aixiving at the optimal design point through successive iterations are given in Table 3.2.3. 
The zeroth order iteration is performed with the initial values of design the variables as 
supplied by the designer. 


Table 3.2.3 

Variation of the performance parameters and the overall membership function with 
successive iterations for the emitter-follower. 


Itera- 

tion 

No. 

Design 

parameters ' 

Performance specifications 

Membership 

function 

IJ-D 

RB(kG) 

RE(kD) 

Vopp(y) 

delViy) 


Rout{0^) 

0. 

200 

5.0 

11.722 

2.324 

101.432 

18.732 

0.422 

1. 

772.84 

7.716 

8.673 

0.002 

412.697 

31.776 

0.924 

2. 

772.979 

7.723 

8.513 

0.001 

412.77 

31.384 

0.998 


In order to verify that our optimizer has produced the global optimum solution, the 
overall membership function is plotted in three-dimensions with the variation of Re and Rb 
from 1 kQ to 10 and 100 kfi to 1 MQ respectively, as shown in the Fig.3.2.2. It is 
evident from the figure that even if there are some local maxima exist for the membership 
function, e.g.. A, B, etc., the optimizer reached the global maximum, i.e. point G. The 
values of the design variables Re and Rb correspond to the point X, which is found to be 
having the same values as predicted by the optimizer developed in this work. 





Fig.3.2.2; The variation of the overall membership function for the designed 


emitter-follower as an output stage in the design space with the variation of Re from 1 kQ 
to 1 0 kQ and Rb from 100 kQ to 1 MQ. 

3.3 THE COMMON-EMITTER STAGE AS AN AMPLIFIER 

The schematic of a single-stage common-emitter circuit used as an amplifier is 
shown in Fig.3.3.1. The perfonnance specifications for which it is optimized are listed in 
Table 3.3.1. 
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Fig.3.3.1 : Schematic of a common-emitter stage used as an amplifier. 


Table 3.3.1 

The set of performance specifications for which the common-emitter stage as an amplifier 

is optimized in this work. 


SL No. 

Symbol 

Specification 

Typical objective 

1. 

A, 

Voltage gain 

Maximize 

2. 

BW 

Bandwidth 

i 

Maximize 

3. 

Rin 

Input resistance 

Maximize/Threshold 

4. 

Rout 

Output resistance 

Maximize/Threshold 


The design variables are the biasing resistors Ri, R 2 , Re, Rc, and the coupling 
capacitors Cc, Cs, and Ce- However, the biasing resistors are considered to be independent 
design variables. The values of the coupling capacitors are determined from the 
consideration of the lower-cutoff frequency. The source resistance Rs, the load resistance 
Rl, and the supply voltage Vcc are taken to be constants by the program. The mathematical 
expressions used for the computation of the operating point, the small signal parameters, 
and the perfonnance parameters are given below. 
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I . The base current (Ib) is given by 


/ _ ^th ^ be 

B ~ 




(3.3.1) 


where V th - VccR 2 /(Ri'^R 2 ), and Rm “ ^R/ll R 2 - 


2. The transcondiictance parameter {g„) is obtained using Eqn.(3 .2.3). 


3 . The input resistance of the transistor is detemiined using Eqn.(3 .2.4). 


4. The output resistance {vq) of the transistor is given by 


= 


Ll 

Ir 


(3.3.2) 


where Va is the Early voltage ( a technology dependant parameter, typically 130 V for 
npn transistors). 


5. The input resistance (/?,„) of the circuit is given by 

Rm — Rs II y 


(3.3.3) 


6. The output resistance (Rout) of the circuit is given by 


Rom=r-o\\Rc P.- 

7 . The voltage gain (Ay) of the amplifier is given by 

^ _ ^oui PoRput 

8. The bandwidth (B W) of the amplifier is given by 


(3.3.4) 


(3.3.5) 


(3.3.6) 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


The base current {Is) is given by 

V -V 

/ IZH — (3.3.1) 

where Vth = VccR 2 /(Ri+R 2 ):, and Rth=Ri\\ R 2 - 

The transconductance parameter (gm) is obtained using Eqn.(3.2.3). 

The input resistance (r^c) of the transistor is determined using Eqn.(3.2.4). 

The output resistance (ro) of the transistor is given by 



where is the Early voltage ( a technology dependant parameter, typically 130 V for 
npn transistors). 

The input resistance (i?,>,) of the circuit is given by 


Rm ~ Rs ('it II )• 

6. The output resistance (Rout) of the circuit is given by 


(3.3.3) 


Roul ~ ^0 II -^C II 

7. The voltage gain (Ay) of the amplifier is given by 

A -^mll'it PoRqiiI 

~ Rs+{Rth IkJ 'it 

8. The bandwidth (BW) of the amplifier is given by 

BW = h-f„ 


(3.3.4) 


(3.3.5) 


(3.3.6) 
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where f)/ is the upper cutoff frequency, given by 


fn = 


^rtiRlC^^RlCS 


with Rl = «;+(/•„ P,, + ||«^ P^), 

and p,„. 


The capacitances are given by [42] 


(3.3.7) 




c 


;i0 


V 
t _ 

V 

\ ^ ic J 


(3.3.8) 


where Q is the base-collector junction capacitance, Qk) is the base-collector junction 
capacitance at zero bias voltage, Vhc is the forward bias voltage on the base-collector 
junction, Vjc is the built-in potential of the base-collector junction (typically 0.5 - 0.7 V), m 
is the grading coefficient of the junction (typically 0.3-0.5), and 

C,=Cj,+C„ (3.3.9) 


where Cje (« 2Cjeo) is the base-emitter junction capacitance [42], with Cj^o being the base- 
emitter junction capacitance at zero bias, and Cb (= r^gm) is the base charging capacitance, 
with Xf being the base transit time in the forward direction, typically 10 to 500 ps for npn 
transistors [42]. 


The lower cutoff frequency (/],) is generally specified by the user, and its typical 
value is in the range of 50 to 100 Hz. The values of the bypass capacitors, i.e., Q, Cs, and 
Cc are calculated once the values for the biasing resistors are obtained, which satisfy the 
performance specifications as specified by the user, by using the following algorithm. 
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1 . The expression for CV is given by 


Q- = 


1 

2KR^cf Lc 


(3.3.10) 


where /ic is the lower cutoff frequency due to Cc, and Rcc is the resistance seen by Cc, 
given by 

Rcc = (roWRc) + Rl. (3.3.11) 


2. The expression for Cs is given by 


Q = 


1 


271 R(^sf I 


LS 


(3.3.12) 


where /ls is the lower cutoff frequency due to Cs, and Res is the resistance seen by Cs, 
given by 

Res - Rs- (3.3.13) 


3. The expression for Ce is given by 


C. = 


1 


271 R^sfi 


LE 


(3.3.14) 


where fiE is the lower cutoff frequency due to Cg, and Rce is the resistance seen by Ce, 
given by 


R 


CE 


= Re 


K /^0+i > 


(3.3.15) 


The lower cutoff frequency (fi) of the circuit is determined from the consideration 
of the individual lower cutoff frequencies contributed by each of the three coupling 
capacitors, and can be given by 


ft ~ ^ f LE fie + Ils • 


(3.3.16) 
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From the expressions of the resistances seen by tiie capacitors, it is evident that the 
resistance seen by Ce is much smaller in comparison with the resistances seen by the other 
two capacitors. In order to get the capacitors of acceptable sizes, the time constant due to 
Ce is taken to be the dominant one, and fiE is chosen to be equal to fi. The cutoff 
frequencies due to other two capacitors, i.e., fic and fis are fixed at one-tenth of fis, in 
order to reduce their effects onfi. 

For a given set of perfomiance specifications, the values for the design variables of 
this circuit are obtained and fed to a SPICE file. The values of the supply voltage Vcc, the 
source resistance Rs, and the load resistance Rl are taken to be 12 V, 1 kQ, and 10 kQ 
respectively. The value offi is taken to be 100 Hz. The results obtained from om algorithm 
and SPICE simulation are presented in Table 3.3.2. The values of the design variables 
obtained from our algorithm, and subsequently used for SPICE simulation are presented in 
Table 3.3.3. The validity of our design can be authenticated from the fact that the results 
obtained from the optimization routine match reasonably well with those obtained from 
SPICE simulation. However, it may be noted that for the computation of bandwidth, 
simplified equations are used. 


Table 3.3.2 

The output results obtained from optimization of the common-emitter stage as an amplifier 

$ 

and their comparison with those obtained from SPICE simulation. 


SI 

No. 

Performance 

specification 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value 

obtained from 
the design 

Value obtained 
from SPICE 
simulation 

1. 

Ay (dB) 

> 

0.25 

40 

39.997 

40.53 

2. 

5 IF (MHz) 

> 

0.25 

6.0 

6.000 

1 

6.12 

3. 

Riu (kQ) 

> 

0.25 

6.0 

9.488 

9.369 

4. 

Rout (kQ) 

> 

0.25 

5.0 

5.327 

5.326 
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Table 3.3.3 

Optimized values of the design variables obtained from our optimization algorithm for the 

common-emitter amplifier. 


SI No. 

Parameter 

Initial guess 

Final value 

1. 

Re (kn) 

2.0 

3.392 

2. 

Rc (kQ) 

5.0 

11.971 

3. 

R, (kQ) ' 

100.0 

280.011 

4. 

R2 (kQ) 

50.0 

106.709 

5. 


- 

30.72 

6. 


- 

1.667 

7. 


- 

0.744 


3.4 THE COMMON-BASE STAGE AS AN AMPLIFIER 


The schematic representation of a common-base stage, which can be used as an 
amplifier, is shown in Fig.3.4.1. The set of the performance specifications for which it is 
optimized is the same as those for a common-emitter stage, listed in Table 3.3.1. 



Fig. 3.4.1: Schematic of a common-base stage used as an amplifier. 


The design variables are the biasing resistors Re and Rc, and the coupling capacitors 
Cs and Cl- The biasing resistors Re and Rc are considered to be independent design 
variables. The values of the coupling capacitors are determined from the consideration of 
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the lower-cutoff frequency. The source resistance Rs, the load resistance i?/.. and the supply 
voltages Vcc and Vee are taken to be constants specified by the user. The mathematical 
expressions used for the computation of the operating point, the small signal parameters, 
and the perfonnance parameters are given below. 


1 . The emitter current (Is) is given by 


V -V 

T _ '^ ££ BE 

J 7 


R. 


(3.4.1) 


2. The input resistance {r^ of the transistor in this configuration is given by 

Vj 


^E = 




(3.4.2) 


3. The input resistance {Ri„) of the circuit is given by 




(3.4.3) 


4. The output resistance {Rout) of the circuit is given by 

^out ~ I i • 


(3.4.4) 


5 . The voltage gain (^4 k) of the circuit is given by 


V 

A.=^ = 


^E li II 


^5 i^E 1 1 


(3.4.5) 


6. The bandwidth (B W) of the amplifierm is given by 


BW = f,-f„ 


(3.4.6) 


where fn is the upper cutoff firequency, given by 




2n{RlC,+RlC^y 
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with = {Rc I and 


The values of Cs and Q are determined from the values of Re and Rc, using the 
expressions given by Eqns. (3.2.14-3.2. 16), substituting the values of Rcl and Res by the 
following equations 

^cs ~ i^E II ^'e)> ^tid (3.4.7) 

^cL ~ (3.4.8) 

The value of the resistance seen by Ci (i.e., Rcl) is much larger than that seen by Cs (i.e., 
Res)- Therefore, fis is considered to be the dominant frequency and its value is chosen to 
be equal to ft. 

For a given set of performance specifications, the values for the design variables of 
the common-base amplifier stage are obtained and fed to a SPICE file. The results obtained 
from our program and SPICE simulation are presented in Table 3.4.1. The values of the 
constants Vec, yEE^ Rs, and Ri used in the optimization program ai'e 10 V, -2 V, 50 Q, and 
10 kQ respectively. The value of fi is taken to be 100 Hz. The values of Rs and Rl are 
chosen considering the fact that the gain of the common-base amplifier depends to a large 
extent on these parameters. The design variables used as the initial guess and those 
obtained from the optimization algorithm are listed in Table 3.4.2. 

The results obtained from our optimization algorithm match well with those 
obtained from SPICE simulation, except for the bandwidth of the amplifier. This is due to 
the pole splitting caused by the fact that the two poles created due to C^ and Cx are very 
close to each other. Thus, the value of the bandwidth obtained from SPICE simulation is 
higher than that obtained from our optimization algorithm. 
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Table 3.4.1 

The output results obtained from the optimization of the common-base stage as an 
amplifier for a given set of specifications and those obtained from the SPICE simulation. 


SI. 

No. 

Performance 

specification 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

value 

Value 

obtained from 

the design 

Value obtained 

from SPICE 

simulation 

1. 

Av (dB) 

> 

0.25 

30 

30.268 

30.40 

2- 

BW (MHz) 

> 

0.25 

100 

317.617 

- 398.10 

o 

J. 

Ri. (Q) 

> j 

0.25 

100 

123.03 

120.48 

4. 

Rout (k^) 

> 

0.25 

4 

4.092 

4.066 


Table 3.4.2 

The design variables obtained from the optimization of the common-base stage as an 
amplifier along with the initial values used for the algorithm. 


SI. No. 

Parameter 

Initial guess 

Final value 

1. 


3 

3.723 

2. 

i?c(kn) 

5 

6.926 

3. 

Q m 

- 

12.94 

4. 

Cl (liF) 

- 

0.94 


uamki umm 

KAWnW 
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CHAPTER 4 


OPTIMIZATION OF SIMPLE MOS CIRCUITS 


4.1. INTRODUCTION 


In order to examine the validity of the fuzzy optimization approach, as discussed in 
Chapter 2, an attempt has been made to apply it for the synthesis of simple analog MOS 
circuits. This chapter deals with this aspect of the work for two simple analog MOS 
building blocks, e.g., current mirrors and common-source amplifiers, which are used as 
modules for op-amps. The technology parameters, e.g., the nominal threshold voltage of 
the transistor (Ko), oxide capacitance per unit area (C^J, minimum value of channel 
length (Ltirawn), etc., are taken from a 0.8 p «-well process [42], the summary of which is 
given in Appendix-Ill. The specifications and the performance objectives, for which the 
above-mentioned elementary building blocks are optimized, are described in this chapter. 
The mathematical equations used for the computation, and the design results obtained for a 
set of performance specifications for each of the topologies are also presented. 


4.2 CURRENT MIRRORS 


The current mirror, also referred to as current source/sink, is the most basic 
building block in CMOS IC design and is used in various analog circuits. Ideally, the 
output impedance of a current source/sink should be infinite, and it should be capable of 
supplying/drawing a constant current over a wide range of voltages across it. However, in 
reality, the performance of all practical current mirrors is limited by finite values of the 
output impedance, and smaller output voltage swing (in order to keep the devices in 
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saturation). Depending on the requirements, a particular .current mirror is chosen keeping 
in mind the perfonnance it can provide. 

The following different types of current mirrors are designed and simulated in this 

work. 

1 . S imp le current mirror. 

2. Cascode current source. 

3. Wilson current source. 

4. Modified Wilson current source. 

5. Regulated cascode currenf source. 

For the design of current mirrors, the performance objectives are to minimize the 
total area, a large output resistance for a given current, and a more or less constant current 
for an output voltage range specified by the designer. This is presented in Table 4.2.1. 

Table 4.2.1 

The performance specifications and objectives for synthesis of cument mirrors. 


SI. No. 

Symbol 

Specification 

Typical objective 

1. 

^OLlt 

Output current 

Threshold 

2. 

Voutmin 

Minimum output voltage 

Minimize 

3. 

Rout 

i 

Output resistance 

Maximize 

4. 

AREA 

Active area 

Minimize 


The design variables are the width (W) and the length (L) of the transistors, and the 
bias cuiTent (Ibias)- The bias voltage (Vbias) is a design variable for the regulated cascode 
current source only. The supply voltages Vdd and Vss are constants supplied by the user, 
along with the maximum possible length (Lmax) and width (Wmax) of the transistors. For all 
the design of current sources presented in this work, supply voltages of ± 3 V are used. In 
order to reduce the total number of indqiendent variables for the optimization routine, all 
the transistors in a particular current source are chosen to have the same size, i.e., they 
have the same lengths and the same widths. Thus, the bias current I^as is equal to the output 
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current lout for all cases considered. The following approaches could be implemented to 
replace the bias current source (Ibias)- 

1 . A resistor. 

2. A depletion-load NMOS. 

3. A pseudo-NMOS load. 

We have simulated the bias current (Ibias) using a pseudo NMOS-load (i.e., a PMOS with 
its gate grounded), as shown in Fig.4.2.1 for all the current sources. Thus, the length {Lo) 
and the width (Wo) of the load transistor are also considered to be variables for the 
optimization algorithm. 


Vdd 


Ibias 




I V, 

Bias cuiTent source 


Vdd 

Wo,lo 

V. 


Pseudo NMOS 


Fig.4.2.1: A representation of the bias current source by a pseudo-NMOS load, as 
implemented in our design. 

The values for the bias current Ibias and the voltage Vx are obtained from the 
optimization routine for the synthesis of current mirrors. The (W/L) ratio is obtained from 
the current expression, using the known values for the gate-source voltage (Vos), the drain- 
source voltage (Vds), and the drain current (Id). Assigning Lo or Wo a value equal to that 
for the minimum channel length (Ldrawn), according to the Wq/Lo ratio being greater than or 
less than unity respectively, the other one is determined. 

We have used the Shichman-Hodges model [41] for all computational purposes. 
Once the operating point is determined, the small signal parameters are calculated using 
the following set of equations [43]. 
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1 . The transconductance (g,„) is given by 



(4.2.1) 


where k (= ju J is the process transconductance parameter, ju is the carrier mobility, 

is the gate-oxide capacitance per unit area, W/L is the aspect ratio, A is the channel 

length modulation parameter, which depends on the effective channel length Le/f {=L - Xd) 
of the transistor, and is given by [42] 

2=--^, (4.2.2) 

LdV 


where Xd is the drain depletion width, and dXd/dVos is the rate of variation ofXd with Vos 
(a technology dependent parameter). 


2. The drain conductance (gd) is given by 


(4.2.3) 


3 . The body transconductance (gmb) is given by 


S mb % S ti 


where % is the body transconductance factor given by [43] 


X 


2-j2(p p + Vgg 


(4.2.4) 


(4.2.5) 


where (pf (= Vt In ■^) is the bulk potential of the substrate, with Vr being the thermal 

voltage, Na being the substrate doping, and ni being the intrinsic carrier concentration; 7 
(= ^2qSsN^ /C’ J is the body effect coefficient, with es being the permittivity of Si, and 
VsB is the source-body potential. 
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4.2.1 SIMPLE CURRENT MIRROR 


The schematic of a simple current mirror, optimized for a given set of performance 
specifications, is shown in Fig.4.2.1.1 along with the node numbers, which are used to 
generate the SPICE netlist. 



Fig. 4.2. 1 . 1 : Schematic of a simple current mirror. 

The mathematical equations and the concepts used for the computation of the 
performance specifications are given below. 


1 . The output resistance (Rout) is given by 
1 + TF, 


= ^02 = 


XL 


2. The minimum output voltage {Voutmin) is given by 
V . =V - V 

" outmin ' GS mo ’ 


(4.2. 1.1) 


(4.2. 1.2) 


where Vcs is the gate-to-source voltage of the transistors Ml and M2, and Vtno is the 
threshold voltage of the transistors at zero back bias. 


3 . The active area taken up by the current mirror is given by 
AREA = 2WxL + WoxL,. 


(4.2.1. 3) 



Based on the above mentioned assumptions and equations, a module has been 
developed for the simple current mimor, which gives the design variables as output from a 
given set of performance specifications as input to the routine. The output results along 
with the results obtained from SPICE simulation, and the design parameters obtained for a 
given set of perfonnance specifications are shown in Tables 4.2. 1.1 and 4.2. 1.2 
respectively. The results obtained from om: algorithm match well with those obtained from 
SPICE simulation. 


Table 4.2. 1.1 

The design results obtained for a simple cuixent mirror and their comparison with those 

obtained from SPICE simulation. 


SL 

No. 

Performance 

specification 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value 

obtained front 

design 

Value obtained 

from SPICE 

simulation 

1. 

I out 

= 

0.25 

20 

20 

20.12 

2. 

Roi,i (MQ) 

> 

j 

0.25 

1 

1.645 

1.658 

3. 

V outmin (Volts) 

< 

0.25 

0.3 

0.207 

0.21 

4. 

AREA (p^) 

< 

0.25 

100 

98.56 

- 


Table 4.2. 1.2. 

The design variables obtained from our optimization progi-am for a simple current mirror. 


SI No. 

Design variable 

Symbol 

Value 

1. 

Bias current (pA) 

Ibias 

20 

2. 

Width/length of Ml, M2 (pm/pm) 

W/L 

18.293/2.559 

3. 

Width/length of load transistor (pm/pm) 

Wo/Lo 

0.8/6.286 
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4.2.2 CASCODE CURRENT SOURCE 

The cascode current source is a combination of two simple current mirrors, as 
shown in Fig.4.2.2.1. The node numbers used to generate the SPICE netlist are also shown 
in the figure. This configuration leads to a tremendous increase in the output resistance, at 
the cost of a reduced output voltage swing. The bodies of all the transistors are connected 
to Vss, and, therefore, the body effect of the two transistors M3 and M4 is considered in 
the analysis. 



Fig. 4.2.2. 1: Schematic of a cascode current source. 

The mathematical equations and the concepts used to compute the performance 
specifications are given below. 

1 . The output resistance (Roui) of the current source is given by [4 1 ] 

Rou< = + (4.2.2.1) 

2. The minimum output voltage ( Vouimin) is given by 

y . -V +V -V (4.2. 2. 2) 

where Vgs 2 and Vcs 4 are the gate-source voltages of M2 and M4 respectively, and V ,„4 is 
the threshold voltage of M4 with body effect. 
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3. The active ai'ea taken up by the current source is given by 


AREA = 4 JVxL + JV^xL^. (4.2.23) 

Based on the above assumptions and equations, a module has been developed, which 
gives the design variables as output from a given set of performance specifications as input 
to the routine. The output results along with the results obtained from SPICE simulation, 
and the design variables obtained for a given set of performance specifications are shown 
in Tables 4.2.2. 1 and 4.2. 2. 2 respectively. The authenticity of our design is evident from 
the fact that the results obtained from our design closely match with those obtained from 
SPICE simulation. 


Table 4.2.2. 1 

The design results obtained for a cascode current source and their comparison with the 

results obtained from SPICE simulation. 


s/. 

No. 

Performance 

specification 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value 
obtained 
from design 

Value obtained 
from SPICE 
Simulation 

1. 

^oui 

= 

0.25 

20 

20 

20.026 

2. 

Rout (MQ) 

> 

0.25 

100 

120.8 

185.29 

3. 

Voiitmin (Volts) 

1 

< 

0.25 

1.2 

0.981 

1.0 

4. 

AREA (p^) 

< 

0.25 

100 

57.271 

- 


Table 4.2.2.2 

The design variables obtained from our optimization routine for a cascode current source. 


SI. No. 

Design variable 

Symbol 

Value 

1. 

Bias current (pA) 

I bias 

20.0 

2. 

Width/length of Ml, M2, M3, and M4 

(pm/pm) 

W/L 

13.971/0.935 

3. 

Width/length of load transistor (pm/pm) 

Wo/Lo 

0.8/6.225 





4.2.3 WILSON CURRENT SOURCE 


The basic current mirror is improved significantly with negative feedback. The 
Wilson current source uses this concept to offer stable current values for wide voltage 
swings and enhanced output resistance. Figure 4.2.3. 1 shows the schematic of a Wilson 
current source considered in this work along with the node numbers which are used to 
generate the SPICE netlist. All the bodies of the transistors are connected to Vss. 



Fig. 4.2.3. 1 : Schematic of a Wilson current source. 

The performances of this current source are computed using the following 
mathematical expressions. 


1 . The output resistance (Rout) is given by [4 1 ] 


Ku, = ^02 


\,Sm2 


+ - 


a 


2. The minimum output voltage ( Voumm) is given by 


Voutmin — VgS 2 ^DSS.sar — ^GS2 '^K?S3 ^m3- 


(4.2.3.1) 


(4.2.3.2) 


3 . The active area taken up by the current mirror can be given by 

AREA= 3WxL + Wo x£„. (4.2.3.3) 
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Based on the above assumptions and equations, a module has been developed that 
gives the design variables as output from a given set of performance specifications as input 
to the routine. The output results along with the results obtained from SPICE simulation 
for a given set of perfomiance specifications are shown in Table 4.2.3. 1. The design 
variables obtained are given in Table 4.2.3.2. 


Table 4.2.3. 1 

The design results for a Wilson current source and their comparison with the results 

obtained from SPICE simulation. 


SI. 

No. 

Performance 

specification 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value 
obtained 
from design 

Value obtained 
from SPICE 
Simulation 

1. 

lout (^A) 

= 

0.25 

20 

20 

18.89 

2. 

Rout (MQ) 

> 

0.25 

100 

132.9 

198.42 

o 

J. 

^outniin (V olts) 

< 

0.25 

1.2 

1.086 

1.07 

4. 

AREA (|i-) 

< 

0.25 

100 

40.309 



The results obtained from our design using the tool developed in this work match 
reasonably well with those obtained from SPICE simulation. However, it is to be noted 
that the cument through the output branch is not equal to that of the input branch due to the 
difference in the drain-source voltages across the respective transistors and the channel 
length modulation effect. 


Table 4.2.3. 2 

The design variables obtained from our optimization program for a Wilson current source. 


SI. No. 

Design Variable 

Symbol 

Value 

1. 

Bias current (p,A) 

Ibias 

20 

2. 

Width/length of Ml , M2, and M3 (lum/nm) 

W/L 

9.7"l 1/1.212 

3. 

Width/length of load transistor (pm/ pm) 

Wo/Lo 

0.8/6.251 





4.2.4 MODIFIED WILSON CURRENT SOURCE 


The schematic of the modified Wilson current source along with the node numbers 
used to generate the SPICE netlist are shown in Fig.4.2.4.1. For the case of the Wilson 
current source, the current through the input and the output branches are not same due to 
the mismatch in the drain-source voltages, as mentioned earlier. This configuration 
eliminates that problem by putting a diode-connected transistor M4 in the input branch as 
well, as shown in the figure, and, thus, the voltages at nodes 3 and 4 are always equal to 
each other. 



Fig. 4.2.4. 1: Schematic of the modified Wilson current source. 

The mathematical equations and the concepts used to compute tlie performance 
specifications are given below. 

1. The output resistance (Rou/) and the minimum output voltage {Voumin) of the modified 
Wilson current source are the same as those for the Wilson current source and can be 
calculated using Eqns.(4,2.3.1) and (4.2.3.2) respectively. 

2. The active area taken up by the current mirror is given by 


AREA=AWxL+W,xLo. 


(4.2.4.1) 



Based on the above assumptions and equations, a module has been developed, 
which gives the design variables as output from a given set of performance specifications 
as input to the routine. The output results along with the results obtained from SPICE 
simulation for a given set of performance specifications are shown in Table 4.2.4. 1. The 
design variables obtained are given in Table 4.2.4.2. The results obtained from our design 
match reasonably well with those obtained from SPICE simulation. 


Table 4.2.4. 1 

The design results obtained for the modified Wilson cuirent source and their comparison 
with the results obtained from SPICE simulation. 


SL 

No. 

Performance 

specification 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value 

obtained from 
design 

Value obtained 
from SPICE 
Simulation 

1. 

lout (P'A) 


0.25 

20 

20 

20.06 

2. 

Rout (MQ) 

> 1 

0.25 

i 

100 

109.8 

142.05 

3. 

^ out min (V) 

< 

0.25 

1.2 

1.036 

1.03 

4. 

AREA (p^) 

< 

0.25 

100 

1 

32.243 

- 


Table 4.2.4.2 

The design variables obtained from our optimization program for the modified Wilson 

current source. 


SI No. 

Design variable 

Symbol 

Value 

1. 

Bias current (pA) 

^bias 

20 

2. 

Width/length of Ml, M2, M3, and M4 

(pm/pm) 

W/L 

\ 

9.71/0.935 

3. ■ 

Width/length of load transistor (pm/pm) 

Wo/Lo 

0.8/6.253 
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4.2.5. REGULATED CASCODE CURRENT SOURCE 


The regulated cascode current source uses negative feedback in order to stabilize 
the output cun'ent and increase the output impedance to an even higher degree than the 
Wilson current source. Figure 4.2.5. 1 shows the schematic of a regulated cascode current 
source along with the node numbers to generate the SPICE netlist. 



Fig.4.2.5.1: Schematic of a regulated cascode current source. 


The transistors Ml and M3 form the negative feedback loop, which stabilizes the 
output current lout- In order to increase lout, the voltage at node 2 must increase, which in 
turn increases the current through Ml. Since the current through the bias current source 
Ibias is a constant, hence, the voltage at node 3 decreases, thereby offsetting the increase in 
lout by decreasing the gate-source voltage of M3. The higher value of the output impedance 
is obtained from the fact that M2 is no longer diode connected as was the case for the 
Wilson current source. Hence, the output impedance (ro 2 ) of M2 contributes to the output 
resistance in place of the inverse transconductance parameter (l/gm?) for the Wilson current 
source, thus achieving a much higher multiplication factor. 

The matliematical equations and the concepts used to compute the performance 
specifications are given below. 



1. The bias voltage Vbias is not an independent design variable, since its value is obtained 
from the current through M2 and its W/L ratio. 


2. The output resistance (Rout) is given by [41] 


^oiii ~ ^o2 


1 + §^.2^02 (l + 0'., 11 ^o))+ S,m ^02 + 


’'o2 


' 03 . 


3 . The minimum output voltage ( Voutmin) is given by 

Voutmin ~ ^GSl ■*“ ^DS2.sar ~ ^GSI ■*" ^GS2 ~ ^m2 ■ 

4. The active area taken up by the current mirror is given by 


AREA=3WxL + W,xL,. 


(4.2.5. 1) 


(4.2.5.2) 


(4.2.5.3) 


Based on the above assumptions -and equations, a module has been developed, 
which gives the design variables as output from a given set of performance specifications 
as input to the routine. The output results along with the results obtained from SPICE 
simulation, and the design variables obtained are given in Tables 4.2.5. 1 and 4.2.5.2 
respectively. 


Table 4.2.5. 1 

The design results obtained for the regulated cascode current source and their comparison 

with the results obtained SPICE simulation. 


SI. 

No. 

Performance 

specification 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value obtained 
from 
design 

Value obtained 
from SPICE 
Simulation 

1. 

lout (l^A) 

= 

0.25 

20 

20 

— — - — ^ — 

20 

2. 

Rout (GQ) 

> 

0.25 

1 

13.3 

11.6 

3. 

Voutmin (Volts) 

< 

0.25 

1.2 

1.09 

1.05 


AREA (p^) 

< 

0.25 

100 

85.158 

— 
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Table 4.2.52 


The design variables obtained from our optimization program for the regulated cascode 

current source. 


SI. No. 

Design variable 

Symbol 

Value 

1. 

Bias current (pA) 

Ibias 

20 

2. 

Widtlr/length of Ml, M2, and M3 (pm/pm) 

W/L 

5.279/5.064 

3. 

Width/length of load transistor (pm/pm) 

Wo/Lo 

0.8/6.223 

4. 

Bias voltage of M2 (V) 

^bias 

-1.755 


The results obtained from our design match closely with those obtained from 
SPICE simulation. A significantly higher value of output impedance is achievable using 
this type of current source. Another advantage of this configuration is that the' minimum 
value of the output voltage is lower than other configurations, except for that of the simple 
current mirror. 


4.3 THE COMMON-SOURCE AMPLIFIER AS A GAIN STAGE 

Single-stage amplifiers are used in virtually every op-amp design. By using an 
active load, a significant amount of chip area can be saved. At the same time, since an 
active load presents a higher value of the output resistance, the net result is a much higher 
gain. The schematic of a CMOS common-source amplifier (NMOS driver with PMOS 
load) used as a gain stage in shown in Fig.4.3.1. This is an important block in CMOS 
technology, and is generally used as the second stage in a multi-stage op-amp in order to 
increase the overall gain. A list of the design objectives and the constraints for which the 
above circuit topology is optimized are given in Table 4.3.1. The design variables are the 
widths (W) and the lengths (L) of the transistors Ml and M2, and the dc bias voltages 
Vbiasl 3J^dVbjas2- 
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The following assumptions are made in order to get the independent variables, which are 
varied during the optimization process. 



Fig. 4.3.1: Schematic of a CMOS common-source amplifier used as a gain stage. 

Table 4.3.1 

The list of performance specifications for a CMOS common-source amplifier, used as a 

gain stage. 


SI. No. 

Symbol 

Specification 

Typical objective 

1. 

Gain 

Voltage gain 

Maximize 

2. 

UGF 

Unity-gain firequency 

Maximize 

3. 

SR 

Slew rate 

Maximize 

4. 

^<7 max 

Maximum output voltage 

Maximize 

5. 

^omin 

Minimum output voltage 

Minimize 

6. 

PD 

Power dissipation 

Minimize 

7. 

AREA 

Area 

Minimize 


1. Out of the six design variables (i.e., Wl, LI, W2, L2, Vosi, and Vgs 2 ), Wl, LI, L2, and 
Vbias! are considered as independent variables. 




2. The DC output voltage is takeu to be equal to (Vdd+Vss)/2 (typically zero, when Vdd = 
-Vss), and the bias voltage Vbias 2 is taken to be equal and opposite in sign to Vbiasi in 
order to get symmetrical output voltage swing without any clipping. 

3. The gate-source voltage of Ml determines the current through the amplifier, and, 
therefore, the value of the width (W2) of M2 is obtained firom the current equation by 
substituting the known values of Vbias 2 , Vds 2 , and L2. 

The supply voltages Vdd and Vss are taken as constant inputs supplied by the user 
(typical values are 3 V and -3 V respectively). The value of the load capacitance (Cl) is 
read by the program as a constant input. The mathernatical expressions used for the 
computation of the DC operating point and the performance specifications are given 
below. 


a) Operating point determination: 

1. The drain-to-source voltages of Ml and M2 are (Vout - Vss) and (Vout - Vdd) 
respectively. 


2. The cuiTent lo through Ml and M2 is detemained by the following expression 




vA j 




(4.3.1) 


After the DC operating point is determined, the small signal parameters are computed 
using Eqns.(4.2.1- 4.2.4). 


b) Performance objectives computation: 

1 . The voltage gain of the amplifier (Vo„;/ v^) is given by 

Gflm = -g,„,(r„, Hr,,), (4.3.2) 

where g,n\ is the transconductan.ee of Ml, and Toi and r 02 are the drain-source resistances 
of Ml and M2 respectively. 
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2. The unity-gain frequency is given by [41] 


UGF = 


S„ 


2k C 


LOAD 


(4.3.3) 


where Cload - Gi+ Cdbi + Cdb2 + Cgdi + Cod2, where Cdbi and Cdb2 are the drain-body 
capacitances of Ml and M2 respectively, and Cgdi and Cgd2 are the gate-drain 
capacitances of Ml and M2 respectively. 


3. The slew rate of the amplifier is given by [41] 

SR=I^iC^,^r\ (4.3.4) 

4. The maximum output voltage ( Fomax) is given by 

^omax “ ^DD ~l^DSAr2\- (4.3.5) 

5 . The minimum output voltage ( Fomin) is given by 

(4.3.6) 

6. The power dissipation (PD) is given by 

PD= (4.3.7) 

7. The active area (AREA) is given by 

AREA= W^xL^ + W^xL,. (4.3.8) 


The common-source amplifier, as shown in Fig.4.3.1, is designed for a set of 
performance specifications and constraints. The supply voltages Vod and Vss and the load 
capacitance (Cl) are taken to be ± 3 V and 5 pF respectively. The results obtained are 
compared with those obtained from SPICE simulation and are shown in Table 4.3.2. The 
obtained designed variables are given in Table 4.3.3. The variation of the voltage gain with 
the frequency, as obtained from SPICE simulation for the designed topology is plotted in 
Fig.4.3.2. The gain and the unity-gain frequency of the amplifier are obtained from the plot 
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and are given in Table 4.3.2. The design results predicted by cur algorithm match 
reasonably well with those obtained from SPICE simulation. 


Table 4.3.2 

The output results obtained from the design of a common-source amplifier for a given set 
of performance specifications along with the results obtained from SPICE simulation. 


SI. 

No. 

Symbol 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value obtained 

from design 

Value obtained 

from SPICE 

simulation 

1. 

Gain (dB) 

> 

0.2 

30 

34.922 

34.94 

2. 

UGF(MHz) 

> 

0.2 

10 

10.905 

11.2 

3. 

SR (V/yts) 

> 

0.2 

20 

23.356 

42.68 

4. 


> ’ 

0.1 

2.3 

2.318 

2.318 

5. 

Kmin (V) 

< 

O.l 

-2.3 

-2.318 

2.318 

6. 

PD (mW) 

< 

0.1 

1 

0.759 

i 

0.7064 

7. 

AREA (yL '-) 

< 

0.1 

100 

45.448 



Table 4.3.3 

The design variables obtained for a particular set of performance specifications for a 

common-source amplifier. 


SI No. 

Design variable 

Designed value 

1. 

W/L of Ml (pm/piri) 

10.576/2.866 

2. 

W/L of M2 (ixm/pm) 

11.067/1.368 

3. 

Vbiasl (V) 

-1.618 

4. i 

Vbias2(V) 

1.618 
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Fig. 4.3.2: The gain versus frequency plot for the common-source amplifier, as obtained 
from SPICE simulation. 

The synthesis procedure for basic MOS analog building blocks, e.g. current sources 
(simple, cascode, Wilson, modified Wilson, and regulated cascode) and the common- 
source amplifier as a gain stage are developed and automated in this work. The design 
results obtained from the optimization routine match well with those obtained from SPICE 
simulation. A wide variety of simple MOS circuits can be found in [44] for which design 
routines can be developed using the approach adopted in this work. 




CHAPTER 5 


OPTIMIZATION OF OPERATIONAL 
AMPLIFIERS 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


The operational amplifier (op-amp) is one of the basic building blocks used for a 
wide variety of analog circuits, e.g., A/D converters, switched-capacitor filters, etc. 
Therefore, optimization of the design of the op-amp is of tremendous importance in order to 
obtain optimized analog circuits, wliich have more complexity- and are in the higher order 
of hierarchy. In this chapter, the optimization procedures of three basic types of op-amps 
have been discussed. These are the simple operational transconductance amplifier (OTA), 
the basic two-stage (BTS) op-amp, and the symmetrical OTA. The simple OTA and BTS 
op-amps are also known as general-purpose op-amps [45]. The synthesis routines for each 
of the above mentioned op-amp topologies are described in the respective subsections. The 
parameters of the circuit (i.e., the design variables), the output results obtained firom the 
optimization routine for a given set of performance specifications, and their comparison 
with SPICE simulation are also presented. 

The set of performance specifications and constraints for which the automation 
program has been developed in order to optimize all the three basic types of op-amp 
topologies are listed in Table 5.1.1. However, depending on the objective (i.e., either to 
minimize/maximize, or to achieve a specific value) as specified by the designer, the 
membership fimctions for the performance specifications are suitably framed from the set 
of functions available in the library. 



Table 5.1.1 


The set of performance specifications for which the three basic types of op-amps are 

optimized in our program. 


SI. No. 

Symbol 

Performance specification 

Typical objective 

1. 

Gain 

Voltage gain of the amplifier 

Maximize 

2. 

UGF 

Unity-gain frequency 

Maximize 

3. 

PM 

Phase margin 

Threshold 

4. 

SR 

Slew rate 

Maximize/Threshold 

5. 

CMR+ 

Positive common-mode range 

Maximize/Threshold 

6. 

CMR- 

Negative common-mode range 

Minimize/Threshold 

7. 

V outmax 

Maximum output voltage 

Maximize/Tliresho Id 

8. 

^ outmin 

Minimum output voltage 

Minimize/Tlireshold 

9. 

CMRR 

Common-mode rejection ratio 

Maximize 

10. 

PSRRpo 

Power supply rejection ratio at Vdd 

Maximize 

11. 

PSRRss 

Power supply rejection ratio at Vss 

Maximize 

12. 

RMS noise 

Flicker noise as referred to the input 

Minimize 

13. 

PD 

Power dissipation 

Minimize 

14. 

AREA 

Active area 

Minimize 


The computation of the DC operating point is not a straightforward task for MOS 
circuits when the channel length modulation parameter (X) is taken into consideration. To 
obtain the quiescent point, the equations describing the circuit behavior are to be solved 
iteratively. It is observed that in the CMOS analog circuits, the DC currents through all the 
transistors are essentially determined by the current through only a few transistors referred 
to as the current source transistors [41]. Then, from the respective drain currents and the 
sizes of the transistors, their gate-to-source voltages can be obtained, and, subsequently, the 
various node voltages can be found. This is perfonned in an iterative manner, and is 
represented by the means of a flow chart, as shown in Fig.5.1. 1. 
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Fig.5 . 1.1: The flowchart representation of the steps adopted in this work for obtaining the 

DC operating point. 

In the first step, the parameters (1 +IVds) and threshold voltages (Vt) are updated 
based on the Vds and Vsb values obtained in the previous iteration using the following 
expression 

K = ( 5 - 1 ) 


n 











where F,o is the threshold voltage of the transistor at zero back bias, and F/ is the threshold 
voltage with back bias. The parameters F,o, y, and (pr are technology dependent, and are 
taken from a technology file (0.8 p n-well process [42], the summary of which is given in 
Appendix-III). In the next step, the drain currents (Id) of all the transistors are computed 
using the circuit knowledge of the topology. The gate-to-source voltages (Vgs) are 
detennined from Id, (W/L), (I+^ds), and Vt of the transistors using the following 
expression 


F = F + 


k' 


U. 


(1+XK„) 


(5.2) 


The value of k’ is determined from the technology dependent parameters p and . 

In the subsequent step, from the gate to source voltages of the transistors, the various node 
voltages (Vn) are determined. In the final step, the Vds and the Vbs values of all the 
transistors are evaluated from the node voltages obtained from the previous step. In the 
subsequent iterations, the values of the Vds and Vbs are used to obtain a more accurate 
estimate of the operating point. When for each node voltage, the results obtained from two 
consecutive iterations are very close to each other (lO”*' V in our program), the loop 
terminates. We have used Shichman-Hodges model [41] for all computational purposes. 
Once the operating point is determined, all the small signal parameters are calculated using 
Eqns.(4.3-4.5), as described in Subsection 4.2 . 


5.2 THE SIMPLE OPERATIONAL TRANSCONDUCTANCE 
AMPLIFIER 

The schematic of the simple operational transconductance amplifier (OTA), which 
is optimized in this work, is shown in Fig.5.2.1. This is one of the simplest CMOS op-amps 
having moderate gain, and is widely used in a variety of applications, one of them is driving 
on-chip loads, where minimum area is one of the desirable aspects. 

. 
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Fig. 5.2.1: The schematic representation of a simple operational transconductance amplifier 

(OTA). 

The design variables for the simple OTA are the lengths (L) and the widths (W) of 
the individual transistors, and the magnitude of the bias current source Ibias. The supply 
voltages Vdd and Vss, and the load capacitance (Cl) are taken to be constants, which are 
specified by the user. In addition to these, the user is asked to provide the maximum 
allowable length and width of the transistors to be used by the optimization routine. In order 
to obtain the independent design variables, which are to be varied during the optimization 
process, the following simplifications are made. 

1. The transistors Ml and M2 are matched differential pair, and, therefore, (W/L)i = 
(W/L)2. 

2. The transistors M3 and M4 fonn the current source acting as active load, and, hence, it 
can be assumed that (W/L )3 = (W/L)4. 

3. The bias current source consists of transistors M5 and MO, and, therefore, (W/L )5 = 

(W/L)o. , 
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The following mathematical equations are used for the computation of the various 
perfomiance specifications. 

1. Gain 

The gain of the OTA is given by [46] 

Gain = g„,,{r^,\\r„^\ ( 5 . 2 . 1 ) 

where g„,/ is the transconductance of Ml, and roi and ro 4 are the drain-source resistances of 
M2 and M4 respectively. 

2. Unity-gain frequency (UGF) 

The unity-gain frequency of the OTA is given by [46] 


UGF = 


g 


m\ 


27r(C,+C„3) 


(5.2.2) 


where Cl is the load capacitance, and C „2 (= Ccd 4 + Cdb 4 + Cgd 2 + Cbb 2 ) is the capacitance 
of node 2 due to the transistors, where Cgd 2 and Cdb 2 are the gate-drain and the drain-body 
capacitances respectively of M2; and Cgd 4 and Cdb 4 are the gate-drain and the drain-body 
capacitances respectively of M4. 


5. Phase Margin (PM) 

The phase margin {PM) is given by the following expression [37] 


FM=90 -tan" 




UGF 

V fnd J 


+ tan" 


^ ugf '^ 

\^f»d j 


(5.2.3) 


where fd is the non-dominant pole created at node 1 given by 


2 K 


where R„i (» l/gms = l/gmd) is the resistance seen at node 1, grr ,3 and g„4 are the 
transconductances of M3 and M4 respectively, and Cni (= Cgbi Gobi + Cdb3 Cgs3 + 
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( 'lA^ + C{,m) is the capacitance of node 1 due to the transistors connected to it, where Cgdi 
and Com are the gate-drain and the drain-body capacitances respectively of Ml; Cgs 3 and 
C'hh.j are the gate-source and the drain-body capacitances respectively of M3; and Cgs 4 and 
C't.iw arc the gate-source and the gate-drain capacitances respectively of M4. 


4, Slew Rate (SR) 


The slew rate (SR) is given by 


SR = 


'D5 


{C, + Cj' 


(5.2.4) 


where Ids is the DC current through M5, which is not equal to 4^ due to the greater drain- 
source voltage across M5 than that across MO. 


5, Input Common Mode Range ( CMR) 

The input common-mode range is the range of common-mode input voltages in 
which the amplifier continues to operate properly [41], In other words, if a common-mode 
signal is applied to the gates of Ml and M2, there exist a maximum and a minimum 
voltage, beyond which the transistors fail to stay in the saturation region. The minimum 
allowable input voltage (v/min) is given by 






asi 


+ Voss-Ko+^^ 


SS' 


(5.2.5) 


which puts M5 at the onset of saturation. The maximum allowable, input voltage {v,max) 
occurs when the input is pulled towards Vdd, and Ml and M2 go into the linear region. This 

occurs when 


'^DSl ~ ^GSl 


— ^ 


= K.r 


(5.2.6) 


Since Vgi = v/max, hence, 

^m.r -''KNO- 


TS' 


(5.2.7) 



It is to be noted tnal the threshold voltage of Ml, i.e., F;,,/ is calculated taking body effect 
into account. Thus, the input common-mode range over which all the transistors in the op- 
amp stay in the saturation region is given by 

Positive CMR iCMR+) = and Negative CMR (CMR-) = (5.2.8) 

6. Output swing 

The output swing is detennined from the maximum and the minimum output 
voltages before any of the transistors is pushed into the linear operating region. The 
maximum output voltage (Voutmax) is given by 

Kniliiuix — R/jo ~ ^SG4 ^ipo- (5.2.9) 

Similarly, the minimum output voltage (Voutmin) is given by 

= V,, + V,,, - + V,,, - V,„,. (5.2.10) 

7. Common-Mode Rejection Ratio (CMRR) 

The common-mode rejection ratio (CMRR) of the differential amplifier is the ratio 
of the differential-mode gain to the common-mode gain. The common mode gain is given 
by [41] 

4= — ! . (5.2.11) 

Using Eqn.(5.2.1) for the differential-mode gain, the CMRR in dB is given by 

CMRR= 20 log |2g„, (r,, \\r^,)r„, \. (5.2.12) 
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8. Power Supply Rejection Ratio (PSRRf 


One of the most important characteristics of analog circuits is their insensitivity to 
the spikes piesent in the power supply lines, expressed by the power supply rejection ratio 
{PSRR)> For a dual power supply, the PSRR is defined for both the positive supply Vod 
(PSRRdd) ^nd the negative power supply Vss (PSRRss)^ In analogy to the definition of 
CMRR. PSRRod and PSRRss can be defined as [46] 


PSRR^^ = 


A., 


^DD 


^out ^DD ___ 


V. V 

in ^out 


V. 


, and 


PSRRss 





(5.2.13) 


(5.2.14) 


where vdd and vss are the spurious ac signals generated by the clocks (from digital parts or 
from switched-capacitor circuits), by output drivers, etc. [46], on the power supply lines 
Von and Vss respectively. In practice, large capacitors are connected between the power 
supply lines and the ground to bj^ass the voltage spikes in order to eliminate their effects 
on the signal path. In this analysis, it is assumed that such capacitors are not present, and 
the parasitic capacitances obtained from the layout of the circuit are taken into 
consideration. 


It is possible to obtain high values of PSRR at low frequencies, however, at very 
high frequencies, the response deteriorates [46]. It is to be noted that it is only at the high 
frequency of operation, that a high value of PSRR is required. The spikes on the power 
supply lines are of short durations and thus contain very high frequency components. As a 
consequence, a high PSRR at only intermediate and high frequencies is required. Therefore, 
in this analysis we have considered the computation of the PSRR at a frequency higher than 
the bandwidth of the circuit. 

At intermediate and higher frequencies, all the small capacitances of the transistors 
and that of the interconnections conie into consideration. The most important ones are the 

' The Power-Supply Rejection Ratio (PSRR) is of tremendous significance in the mixed-signal design. A 
detailed explanation and analysis can be found in [46]. 
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coupling capacitances between the supply line Fod and the output [46], These are referred 
to as C„/D/> and C„ 2 dd between the nodes 1 and 2 and the supply line Fdo respectively. They 
can be calculated trom the transistor geometry and the interconnections from the layout of 
the circuit, and are not known exactly before the design is transformed into a layout. The 
PSRRdd at a frequency/ higher than the bandwidth is given by [46] 


PSRRoo 


Sml 


So24 C„2 Dd) 


(5.2.15) 


where - §,,2 +^o 4 > and g^^ being the drain conductances of M2 and M4 

respectively. At high frequencies, for the calculation of PSRRss, the most important 
coupling capacitance is between node 3 and supply line Vss, referred to as Cnsss- The 
expression for PSRRss at a frequency / as mentioned earlier is given by [46] 


PSRRss 


Sml 1 ■ 

So5 ^ ^^n2SS mbl 

^Sm] ^Smbl 


(5.2.16) 


where gos is the drain-conductance of M5, and Ag^/ and Agnb; are the mismatches in the 
transconductances and the body transconductances of Ml and M2 respectively. In this 
work, this mismatch is assumed to be 10 percent for computational purpose. 


9. Noise 

Each transistor contributes white noise and l/f noise. The equivalent rms input noise 
voltage of a MOS transistor at any frequency /is given by [46] 


dv;if) = 


ZkT 1 

df + 

3 Sm 


WL /’ 


(5.2.17) 


where AF = with KFf being a technology dependent parameter. In order to 

calculate the noise performance at low frequencies, all the capacitances are omitted. The 
different noise voltage sources present in an individual transistor can be clubbed together to 

one equivalent input noise voltage (dvf:^) by using the following expression [46] 
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(5.2.18) 


dv-. =ydv-. 




V A-o j 


where is the equivalent noise of the transistor referred to its input, Avni is the gain 

of the / transistor from its input to the output, and A^o is the overall gain of the circuit. It is 
obseived that the noise due to Ml, M2, M3, and M4 dominate the equivalent input noise. 
Thus, it can be approximately given by the following expression [46] 




( \ 

2 " 



S m3 




\ S'ml > 



10. Power dissipation (PD) 

The total power dissipation {PD) is given by 

PD = {V pQ — Vgg ) + 7^5 ). (5 .2.20) 


77. Area 

The total area is taken to be equal to the sum of the active areas taken by the 
individual transistors, and is given by 

5 

AR£A = '^PF.xL,. (5.2.21) 

1=0 

The initial values of the design variables are obtained from a separate routine, which 
uses the values of the performance specifications specified by the user, the assumptions 
based on the circuit knowledge, and the simplified analytical equations. The square-law 
model [42] is used to get a quick estimate of the design variables. The algorithm used to 
determine the initial values of the design variables is as follows. 

1. The initial value of the bias current I^as is determined using Eqn.(5.2.4) from the 
specified values of the slew rate (5“^) and the load capacitance (Cl). 
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2. The aspect ratios of Ml and M2 are equal, and are calculated using the following 
equation, by assuming a suitable value of (Fgs- F„a) (typically 0.2 V - 0.5 V) 


fw) 



bim 


KK - kJ ' 


(5.2.22) 


3. The transconductance of Ml (i.e., g„,/) is calculated using the obtained values of Ibias 
and the aspect ratio. Assuming that the output resistance of M2 is equal to that of M4, 
i-s., /'o’ = i'o4 = To, it is determined using the specified value of the gain and the obtained 
value of g„ii by using Eqn.(5.2.1). 

4. The length of Ml (i.e., LI) is determined from the channel length modulation parameter 
(X) by using Eqn. (4.2.2), which is obtained from the output resistance, and the dc bias 
current though it (Idj) from the following expression 

T = — . (5.2.23) 

rJn, 


5. The aspect ratio of M3 is determined by assuming a suitable value of (Vsc - \Kpo\') 

(typically 0.2 V - 0.5 V), and the current flowing through it, and, consequently, the 
value of g,„3 is obtained. The length of M3 (i.e., L3) is calculated from its output 
resistance roj (= ro4 = rg) and the dc bias current through it. 

6. The value of the common-mode gain Ac is determined from the specifications of the 
gain and the CMRR. The value of the output resistance of M5 (i.e., r^j) is obtained from 
Eqn.(5.2.1 1) using the value of g,„4(=gm3) obtained from the previous step. 

7. The length of M5 (i.e., L5) is obtained from its output resistance and the current through 
it. By choosing a suitable value of (Fes - Vi) (typically 0.5 V - 1.5 V), the aspect ratio, 
and, then, the width of M5 (i.e., W5) is detemiined. 

8. The widths of Ml (i.e., Wl) and M3 (i.e., W3) are obtained from the calculated values 

% 

of their respective aspect ratios and lengths. 
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These initial values of the design variables are supplied to the optimization 
algorithm in order to obtain the solution to the objective function, which is formulated 
taking into account the entire set of performance specifications by fomiing the membership 
functions for each of them and assigning weights. During each of the iterations, the DC 
operating point is determined using the algorithm described earlier, and the small signal 
parameters are calculated. The performances of the circuit are computed using 
Eqns.(5.2.1-5.2.19). 

The output results obtained from the design for a set of performance specifications 
along with the results obtained from SPICE simulation are listed in Table 5.2.1. The supply 
voltages Vdd Vss, and the value of the load capacitance (Cl) are taken to be ± 5 V and 
10 pF respectively. The PSRR and the RMS noise are calculated at frequencies of 100 kHz 
and 1 kHz respectively. The values of all the parasitic coupling capacitances required for 
the calculation of the PSRR are taken to be 0.2 pF. All these constants are used for the 
design obtained here, however, some other values can also be supplied to the optimization 
algorithm as per the users’ choice. The parameters obtained from the design and 
subsequently used for SPICE simulation are presented in Table 5.2.2. The variation of the 
gain and the phase of the amplifier as a function of frequency, as obtained from SPICE 
simulation using the circuit parameters obtained fi'om the design of the simple OTA are 
presented in Figs.5.2.2 and 5.2.3 respectively. From the gain versus frequency plot obtained 
from SPICE simulation, the values of the gain and the unity-gain frequency of the designed 
op-amp are determined, and are shown in Table 5.2.1. The values obtained from SPICE 
simulation are in accordance with those predicted by our optimizer. 

In order to determine the common-mode range of the amplifier from SPICE 
simulation, a common-mode signal is applied to Ml and M2, with their gates tied together. 
The drain-source and the gate-source voltages across Ml and tlie current tlirough it as a 
function of the common-mode signal are plotted in Figs.5.2.4 and 5.2.5 respectively. The 
positive common-mode range voltage (CMR+) is set by the point where Ml enters the 
linear region (i.e., Vdsi ^ Vest - V,i), which is shown in Fig.5.2.4. It is important to note 
* that the threshold voltage of Ml continuously chattges with the input voltage due to body 
effect, and, therefore, the exact value of the applied comnion-mode voltage at which Ml 
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enters the linear legion is difficult to calculate analytically. However, by substituting the 
value of the threshold voltage of Ml calculated at the input voltage where Yos\ = Vosi (i.e., 
Vbsi “ input common-mode voltage - Vqsi), an approximate value of CMR+ can be 
determined. The value obtained from this technique is less than the exact value of CMRt-, 
since the value of (Vos ~ Vt) decreases with the input common-mode voltage. 

Table 5.2.1 

The results obtained from the design of the simple OTA for a particular set of performance 
specifications along with those obtained from SPICE simulation. 


SI. Symbol 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value 

Value obtained 

No. 



value 

obtained 

from SPICE 





from design 

simulation 

1 . Gain (dB) 

> 

0.1 

45 

51.15 

51.49 

2. UGF (MHz) 

> 

0.1 

10 

14.08 

14.2 


3. PM (degree) 


5. CMR+ (V) 

_ _____ 

T Vounnax (V) 

'j. Vounnin (V) 

~9. CMRR (dB) 

10. PSRRdd (dB) 

11. PSRRss (dB) “ 

12. RMS noise (uYNEz) 

13. PD (mW) 

14. AREA (p-) 


82.11 


4.98 


4.55 

-3.47 

4.277 

-4.439 

89.617 

50.507 

54.537 

4.334 

0.921 

\A5.%11 


85.5 


5.19 


4.3 

-3.7 

4.366 

-4.381 

89.915 

50.00 

55.21 

* 

0.879 

* 


SPICE3 in the computer center does support calculation of these parameters. 
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Table 5.2.2 

The set of design variables obtained from the design of the simple OTA for a set of 
performance specifications, and subsequently used for SPICE simulations. 


Si No. 

Design variable 

Obtained value 

1. 

W/L of Ml, M2 (pm/pm) 

70.453/0.824 

2. 

W/L of M3, M4 (pm/pm) 

1.967/1.232 

3. 

W/L of MO, M5 (pin/pm) 

5.728/2.108 

4. 

Bias current (Lias) (pA) 

41.807 

- 



Fig.5.2.2: The gain versus frequency plot for the designed simple OTA, as obtained from 
SPICE simulation. The unity-gain frequency of 14.2 MHz is also shown in the figure. 


Figure 5.2.5 shows the eiurent through Ml versus the voltage applied to its gate. 
The negative common-mode range (CMR-) is shown in the figure as the point where the 
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Table 5.2.2 

The set of design variables obtained from the design of the simple OTA for a set of 
performance specifications, and subsequently used for SPICE simulations. 


i SL i\o. 

1 

Design variable 

Obtained value 

: 1. 

i 

W/L of Ml, M2 (pm/pm) 

70.453/0.824 

i 2. 

1 

W/L of M3, M4 (pm/pm) 

1.967/1.232 

J). 

W/L of MO, M5 (pm/pm) 

5.728/2.108 

4 - 

1 

Bias current (Lias) (pA) 

41.807 



30 J i ^ 

l.OOE+00 1.00E-K)1 l.OOE+02 1.00E-t03 l.OOE+04 1.00E405 l.OOE+06 l.OOE+07 1.00E-H)8 

Frequent^ (Hz) 


Fig.5.2.2: The gain versus frequency plot for the designed simple OTA, as obtained from 
SPICE simulation. The unity-gain frequency of 14.2 MHz is also shown m the figure. 

Figure 5.2.5 shows the current through Ml versus the voltage applied to its gate. 
The negative common-mode range (CMR-) is shown in the figure as the point where the 
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CLinent through Ml starts to decrease and appioach ::ero, and the current through M5 also 
starts to drop, indicating its entrance to the linear region. 



Fig. 5.2. 3: The phase versus frequency plot for the designed simple OTA, as obtained from 
SPICE simulation. The phase margin of 85.5^ at the unity-gain frequency of 14.2 MHz is 
also shown in the figure. 

In order to get the values of PSRR due to Vdd and Vss from SPICE simulation, 
capacitors are comiected between the corresponding nodes with their values equal to those 
of the parasitic coupling capacitances, and an ac signal is superimposed with the DC supply 
voltage. The gain of the amplifier due to the ac power supply voltage is determined, and 
with the knowledge of the differential gain, the value of PSRR is obtained. The results 
obtained from our optimizer closely match with those obtained from SPICE simulation for 
all the performance specifications. However, the value of the RMS noise^ as referred to the 
input of the op-amp, could not be verified, since SPICES does not support its calculation. 
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Common-mode voltage (V) 

Fig. 5.2.4: The variation of the gate-source voltage (Vgsi) and the drain-source voltage 
(Vgsi) of Ml with the applied common-mode input voltage, as obtained from SPICE 
simulation. 



Common-mode voltage (V) 


Fig.5.2.5: The variation of the drain current of Ml with the common-mode input voltage to 
determine the negative common-mode range, as obtained from SPICE simulation. 
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5.3 THE MILLER COMPENSATED OPERATIONAL 

TRANSCONDUCTANCE AMPLIFIER (BASIC TWO-STAGE 
OP-AMP) 

The schematic of the basic two-stage CMOS op-amp is shown in Fig. 5. 3.1. It 
consists of two stages, the first of which is a differential stage with the PMOS input devices 
M 1 and M2, and the NMOS current mirror M3 and M4, also acting as the active load. The 
second stage is a simple CMOS inverter with M6 as the driver and M5 as the active load. 
The output of the gain stage is connected to its input through the compensating capacitor C- 
C-. Since Cc actually acts as the Miller capacitance of that stage, the op-amp is called a 
Miller compensated OTA. In this work, dris circuit topology is selected for optimization, 
considering the suitability of its fabrication with an «-well teclmology, which our 
technology file is based upon. 


Vdd 



Fig.5.3. 1 ; Schematic of the Miller compensated CMOS operational transconductance 

amplifier (OTA). 
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The design variables for this circuit are the lengths (L) and widths (W) of the 
transistors, the bias current source Ibias, and Cc. The supply voltages Vdd and Vss, and the 
load capacitance (Ck) are taken as constants to be specified by the user. In order to get the 
independent design variables, which are to be varied during the optimization process, the 
following assumptions are made. 

1 . The input transistors Ml and M2 are matched differential pairs, and, therefore, (W/L)i = 
(W/L)2. 

2. The transistors M3 and M4 are current sources also acting as active load, and, hence, 
(W/L)3 - (W/L)4. 

3. The bias current source consists of transistors M7 and M8, and, therefore, (W/L)? = 
(W/L)s. 

4. The PMOS load transistor M5 of the gain stage has independent W/L ratio, and it 
determines the cuiTent though that stage. The aspect ratio of the driver M6 depends on 
tire current through the second stage. The drain-source voltage of M6 is fixed (as the 
DC output node voltage is taken to be equal to zero), and its gate-source voltage is 
obtained from the drain-source voltage of M4, and, therefore, only its length L6 is taken 
to he an independent variable. 

Hence, the independent design variables of the above circuit topology ai'e Wl, LI, W3, L3, 
W7, L7, W5, L5, L6, Cc, and Lias- The following mathematical equations are used for the 
computation of the various performance specifications. 

1. Gain 

The gain of the basic two-stage (BTS) op-amp is the product of the gain of the first 
stage and that of the second stage. The first stage is a simple OTA as described in 
Subsection 5.2, the gain of which is given by 

Gain\ = -g,„,{rJ\r„,). 

The second stage is an inverter, the gain of which is given by 
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Gaivl = - e , (7- . II /• ) 

w6 O'* 1 1 ‘ Ob /• 

Thus, the overall gain can be expressed as 

Gum = GaM X Ga///2 = g„„g„„(7;3 ||7-„J(7;, || 7;,). 


(5.3.2) 


(5.3.3) 


2. Unity-gam frequency (UGF) 

The exact expression for the unity-gain frequency is given by [46] 

UGF^-^ 1 ^ 

2 K Cf- 1 + 


(5.3.4) 


(§o2 '^§ 04 ) I 

Sm6 V J 

wliere C,,/ {= Ccs6 + Cgd 2 + Cob 2 + Cgd 4 + Cdb 4 ) is the transistor capacitances of node 1, 
C, = Cl. + Cn4, with C„4 (= Cgd 5 + Cdb 5 + Cdb6 + Cgds) being the transistor capacitances 
of node 4, where Cgd: and Cdb 2 are the gate-drain and the drain-body capacitances of M2 
I'espectively, CGn 4 and CpB 4 are the gate-drain and the drain-body capacitances of M4 
respectively, Cgds and Cdb5 are the gate-drain and the drain-body capacitances of M5 
respectively, and Cgbo, Cgd6, and Cdb6 are the gate-source, the gate-drain and the drain- 
body capacitances of M6 respectively. 


where e 


(g’os +g'o6) 


I CF 


Q 


i + i«L 


3. Phase Margin (PM) 

The phase margin {PM) is given by the following expression [46] 


PM= 90"- taiT 


^UGF^ 


L 


V Jnd ) 


where f„d - non-dominant pole created at node 4 given by [46] 


(5.3.5) 




mb 


2n C, 


i ^ ^UGF 


C C 
1 + bii + 

Q- ^ L 


(5.3.6) 
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4. SJpw Rate (SR) 


The slew rale {SR) is given by 
SR= 

Cc 


(5.3.7) 


5. Input Common-Mode Range (CMR) 

Tlie ma.ximum allowable input voltage is given by the sum of the voltages from the 
input of the diff-amp stage to Vdd when the input is at vimax and M7 gets to the verge of 
saturation, and can be represented by the following equation 

^’iMAX ~ ^DD ~ 1 ^GSl| ~ I + [ Kpo\- (5.3.8) 

The minimum allowable input voltage occurs when the input is pulled towards Vss, and Ml 
and M2 just enter the linear region. This occurs when 

I = I - I Kpo h - K\ (5.3.9) 


Since hV;i = vm.//,v, hence 


■ am 


= Vss 


VgSS 


tno * 


(5.3.10) 


The values of the positive common-mode range (CMR-i-) and the negative common- 
mode range (CMR-) can be obtained using Eqn.(5.2.8). 

6. Output syving 

The output swing is determined from the maximiun and the minimum output 
voltages such that all the transistors stay in the saturation region. The maximum output 
voltage (Vautmax) IS given by 

Vouanax =VdD-VdSAT5=VdD-\Vgss\AV,po\ 
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The minimum output voltage (V „, is given by 

i'ommin - ^'SS + J'DSAfd = Vss + VgS6 “ Kno- (5.3.12) 

7, Common-Mode Rejection Ratio (CMRR) 

The common-mode rejection ratio {CMRR) of the BTS op-amp is due to the first 
stage only. The second stage amplifies both the common-mode and the differential-mode 
signals. Thus, the CMRR in dB is given by 

CMRR= 20 log |2g„„ (r„, \\r^,)r^, \ . (5.3.13) 

8. Power Supply Rejection Ratio (PSRR) 

The power supply rejection ratio due to Vdd (PSRRdd) is determined from the 
contribution of two different currents through M7 and M5, both providing a path from Vdd 
io v„„, The PSRRdp at any frequency f which is higher than the band width of the circuit is 
given by [46] 


PSRRpn = 


V + V 
ontl out:> 


DD 


Cr 




2g 


ml 






nADD 


S m6 


(5.3.14) 


where v„ui 5 and Vout? are the voltages developed at the output due to the passage of the 
spurious ac signal vdd through M5 and M7 respectively, and C„sdd and C,i4dd are the 
parasitic coupling capacitances between nodes 3 and 4 to the supply line Vdd respectively, 
determined partly from the transistors’ geometry and partly from the layout of the circuit. 


The power supply rejection ratio due to Vss (PSRRss) consists of three components, 
due to the currents through M3, M4, and M6. The PSRRss at a frequency / as mentioned 
earlier is given by [46] 
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igo2 +g.,) + 27f (C„33 + C„,ss + Q ) ’ 


(5.3.15) 


where Vouis, 2 nd Voii/6 2 rc the voltages appearing at the output node due to the spurious 
ac signal vss present on the power supply line Vss through M3, M4, and M6 respectively, 
C,as is the parasitic coupling capacitance between nodes 2 and 3, and C„jss is the parasitic 
coupling capacitance between node 1 and Vss. 


P. Noise 

The equivalent input noise is dominated by the noise due to M1/M2 and M3/M4, 
and is the sanre as that for a simple OTA. Thus, the equivalent input noise can be obtained 
using Eqn.(5.2.18). 


10. Power dissipation (PD) 

The total power dissipated (PD) is given by 

PD = (K„ - + /„). (5.3.16) 

11. Area 

The total area is given by the sum of the active area taken by the individual transistors, 
and is given by 

AREA = ^WixLi. (5.3.17) 

/=! 

In order to determine the initial values of the design variables, an algorithm is 
developed and implemented in this work. The algorithm deduces the values of the design 
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variables from tlie perfoiniaiice specifications specified by the user, and the circuit 
knowledge using the simple square-law current equation of the MOS transistors. The 
algorithm works as described below. 

1 . The gain of the BTS op-amp is obtained by taking the product of the gain of the first 
stage and that of the second stage. Assuming that both the stages provide approximately 
equal gain, the value of the gain of each stage can be obtained. 

2. The value of Q- is taken to be the same as that of the load capacitance Cl. From the 
value of the slew rate (SR), the bias current Iwas is determined using Eqn.(5.3.7). 

3. Using the specified values of CMRR, the gain of the first stage, and the bias current, the 
lengths and widths of the transistors of the first stage can be obtained as described 
earlier in Subsection 5.2 for the design of tlie simple OTA. 

4. A suitable ratio of the current flowing through the first stage and tlie second stage 
(typically 1-4) is assumed in order to calculate the current Through the latter stage. 
From the value of (Vgs - Vt), as obtained from the first stage, the aspect ratios of M5 
and M6 are obtained. 

5. The transconductance of M6 (i.e., g„,tf) is determined by using the value of the current 
through it, the aspect ratio, and the process transconductance parameter. It is assumed 

■ that the output resistances of M5 and M6 are equal. 

6. In the next step, from the chosen value of the gain of the second stage, and by using the 
calculated value of gmo, the output resistances of M5 and M6 are obtained using 
Eqn.(5.3.2), and the lengths of M5 and M6 are determined. Finally, the widths of M5 
and M6 are determined firom the aspect ratios, as obtained from the previous steps. 

These initial values of the design variables are supplied to the optimization 
algorithm in order to solve the objective function. The formulation procedure of the 
objective function and the values of the constants parameters supplied to the optimization 
algorithm are the same as those for the simple OTA, described earlier in Subsection 5.2. 
The output results obtained from the design for a set of performance specifications along 
with the results obtained from SPICE simulation are listed in Table 5.3.1. The supply 
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\'oltages Vpn and Vss, and the value of the load capacitance (Cl) are taken to he ± 5 V and 
10 pF respectively. The values of the PSRR and the RMS noise are calculated at 
tiequencics of 100 kHz and 1 kHz respectively. The values of all the parasitic coupling 
capacitances lequiied for the calculation of the power-supply rejection ratios are taken to be 
0.2 pF. The design variables obtained from the optimization program and subsequently used 
for SPICE simulation are presented in Table 5.3.2. 

Table 5.3.1 

Results obtained from optimization of the design of the basic two-stage op-amp for a 
particular set of perfonnance specifications along with those obtained from SPICE 

simulation. 


SI. 

Symbol 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value 

Value obtained 

No. 




value 

obtained 

from SPICE 






from design 

simulation 

1. 

Gain (dB) 

> 

0.1 

90 

93.133 

96.71 

2. 

UGF (MHz) 

> 

0.1 

10 

10.155 

13.2 

■n 

PM (degree) 

> 

0.05 

45 

46.72 

42.3 

4. 

SR (V/ps) 

> 

0.1 

5 

6.084 

7.16 

5. 

CMR+ (V) 

> 

0.05 


3.409 

3.435 

6. 

CMR- (V) 

< 

0.05 

-3 

-4.935 

-4.913 

7. 

y<namax (V) 

> 

0.05 

3.5 

4.712 

4.675 

8. 

y outmin 

< 

0.05 

-3.5 

-4.935 

-4.913 

9- 

CMRR (dB) 

> 

0.1 

90 

99.609 

103.96 

10. 

PSRRdd (dB) 

> 

0.05 

i 

60 

119.763 

117.38 

11. 

PSRRssidB) 

> 

0.05 

60 

59.998 

61.35 

12. 

RMS noise (nV/VHz) 

< 

0.05 

10 

8.662 

* 

13. 

PD (mW) 

< 

0.1 

5 

1.474 

1.546 

14. 

AREA (p^) 

< 

0.1 

500 

462.874 

* 


* SPICES in the computer center does not support calculation of these parameters 
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the gain \eisus frequency and the phase versus frequency plots, as obtained from 
SPICE simulation are presented in Figs.5.3.2 and 5.3.3 respectively. The values of the gain 
and the unity-gain frequency obtained from the design using the sjmthesis tool developed in 
this work matcli reasonably well with those obtained from SPICE simulation. Although the 
designed ciicuit has a phase margin of 42.3°, it is not stable due to the existence of right 
half-plane zeio along with the two poles. Physically, the zero arises due to Cc, which 
provides a signal path tlrrough it directly connecting the input to the output at high 
liequencics without any phase inversion. At high frequencies, the second stage presents a 
load equal to l/gm6 lo the input stage. The gain of the amplifier at that point is determined 
by the ratio of with the polarity being opposite to that at low frequencies (when the 

second stage acts as an inverter), thereby changing the negative feedback, which might be 
present, into a positive feedback. 


Table 5.3.2 

The design variables obtained from the optimization routine for the BTS op-amp, which are 

subsequently used for SPICE simulation. 


SL No. 

Design variable 

Obtained value 

1. 

W/L of Ml, M2 (pm/pm) 

112.413/0.8 

2. 

W/LofM3,M4 (pm/pm) 

80.21/0.93 

3. 

W/L of M5, M7, M8 (pm/pm) 

17.444/0.989 

4. 

W/L of M6 (pm/pm) 

102.42/0.8 

5. 

Compensating capacitor Cc (pF) 

7.953 

6. 

Bias current (Lias) (pA) 

48.38 


The effect of the right half-plane zero can be eliminated by inserting a resistance Rc 
(> llg,n6) in series with Cc- The phase margin improves with it, and the variation of the 
phase with frequency for different values of Rc, obtained from SPICE simulation, is 
plotted in Fig.5.3.3. It is observed that the required value of the nulling resistor Rc in order 
to eliminate the effect of the right half-plane zero completely is about twice that of the 
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resistance However, if a larger value of Rc is used, the phase variation shows a rise 

in the phase margin around the frequency ranges of UGF, and then decreases again at 
higher frequencies. 



l.OOEHX) l.OOE+Ol 1.00E-K)2 l.OOE+OS l.OOE+04 l.OOE+05 l.OOE+06 l.OOE+07 l,00E+08 

Frequency (Hz) 

Fig.5.3.2: The gain versus frequency plot for the 2-stage Miller compensated CMOS op- 
amp obtained using the optimized values of the design variables satisfying the set of 
performance specifications as shown in Table 5.3.1. The unity-gain cutoff at 13.2 MHz is 
also shown in the figure. 

It is worthwhile to discuss the value of the power supply rejection ratio due to Vss 
(i.e., PSRRss) obtained from the design routine. At high frequencies, Cc acts as a short 
circuit. Hence, M6 behaves like a diode connected transistor, offering a load impedance of 
l/gm6, and, thus, the spurious signals on the Vss line reach the output without any 
attenuation. This is one definite disadvantage of the Miller compensated OTA [46]. It is 
evident from Table 5.3.1 that all the specifications are fully satisfied, and they match 
reasonably well with the results obtained from SPICE simulation. The lower value of the 
phase margin obtained from the simulation results is due to the fact that the existence of the 
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Phase (degree) 


rigiit halt-plane zero is not taken into consideration in the equations used for computation in 
our optimization routine. 



1.00E400 l.OOE+01 l.OE-KE LOOE-H)3 1.00EH)4 l.OOE+05 1.00E406 l.OOMJZ 1.00E-K)8 

Frequency (Hz) 


Fig.5.3.3: The phase versus frequency plot for the 2-stage Miller compensated CMOS op- 
amp obtained from SPICE simulation using the optimized values of the design variables 
satisfying the given set of performance specifications, and with the values of the nulling 
resistor Re (used in series with Cc) of: (a) 0 Q, (b) \lgm6 - 637.5 Q, (c) 1.275 kO, and (d) 5 

kQ. 

5.4 THE SYMMETRICAL OPERATIONAL TRANSCONDUCTANCE 
AMPLIFIER 

Both the simple OTA and the Miller compensated OTA consist of input differential 
pair loaded by a current mirror, and, thus, they are loaded asymmetrically. In order to load 
both the input transistors equally, a symmetrical OTA is used, the schematic of which is 
shown in Fig.5.4.1. Ml and M2 form the differential pair, driving the output current m M3 
and M4 connected in diode configuration. M3/M5 and M4/M6 form current miiTors with a 
multiplication factor 5. The current in M5 is mirrored in M7 and M8. In order to fonnulate 
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the objective function from the values of the performance specifications as specified by the 
designci. and then apply the optimization algorithm developed in this work to solve it, the 
design parameters are obtained using the following assumptions and circuit knowledge. 

1. Ml and M2 are matched pairs, and, therefore, (W/L), =(W/L) 2 . M3 and M4 have the 
same aspect latios in order to load both the input transistors symmetrically, the idea 
with which the topology is used. The curi'ent mirror used for biasing is formed by M9 
and MU), and, hence, (W/L) 9 = (W/L)io. 

2. In order to reduce the number of the circuit parameters (i.e., independent design 
variables), it is assumed that the gate-source voltages of M3 to M8 are the same, and 
that they have equal lengths. However, the widths of these transistors are detemiined 
from their gate-source voltages, drain-source voltages, and the cun'ent flowing through 
them. 

3. The cuixent flowing through M5 and M6 is B time? the current tliroiigh the input 
transistors and it is considered as an independent design variable. 
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1 hcietbic. this circuit topology has a set or eight mdependeni parameters, i.e., Wl, 
LI, o. Lo. \\ 9, L9, B, and Ihias- The following mathematical equations are used for the 
computation ot'thc various performance specifications. 

/. Gain 

The gain of the symmetrical OTA is given by [46] 

= (5.4.1) 


2. Unity-gain frequency (UGF) 

The unity-gain frequency is given by [46] 


UGF = 


Bg 


ml 


2n{C,+C„,)- 


(5.4.2) 


where 6> (= Cam + Cdbc + Ccds + Coatf) is the capacitance of node 7 due to transistors, 
where CaDo and Cond are the gate-drain and the drain-body capacitances of M6 respectively, 
and CV, 7 ).\ and Cim are the gate-drain and the drain-body capacitances of M8 respectively. 


3. Phase Margin (PM) 

The phase margin {PM) is given by the following expression [46] 


PM=90"-(P„5 + (P„6, 


where = tan“‘ 

g m4 


^ UGF ^ 

V fiidS J 


With /„,5 


IkC. 


11$ 


(5.4.3) 


where Cns (= Cob 4 + Ccs 4 + Cgs6 + Ccd6 + Cgd 2 ) is the capacitance at node 5 due to 
transistors, where Cgs 4 and Cdb 4 are the gate-source and the drain-body capacitances of M4 
respectively, and, Cgdi is the gate-drain capacitance of M2, and 


(P 


//6 


tan 


-1 


^ ugf '^ 

K /«6 J 


-tan 


-1 


UGF 
\ 2/«6 y 
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where C„6 (= Cdb7 + Ccs? + Cess + Ceos + Cdbs + Ceos) is the capacitance at node 6 due to 
transistors, where Cods and Cdbs are the gate-source and the drain-body capacitances of M5 
respectively, and Cas? and Cdb? are the gate-source and the drain-body capacitances of M7 
respectively. 


4. Slew Rate (SR) 

The slew rate {SR) is given by 
SR = r -^ — 

(Q+c.,) 

5. Input Common Mode Ranges ( CMR+ and CMR-) 

The minimum allowable input voltage is given by summing the voltages &om the 
input of the diff-amp to Vgs when the input is at vimin and M9 is on the verge of saturation, 
and can be represented by the following equation 

yos^+yas.- (5-4-5) 

The maximum allowable input voltage occurs when the input is pulled towards Vdd, and 
Ml and M2 enter the linear region. This occurs when 

^OSl = ^GSl ~ = ^Gl " K„i- (5.4.6) 

Since Fgi = hence 

V =F - V ^, + V , (5.4.7) 

The input common-mode ranges can thus be obtained by using Eqn.(5.2.8). 
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6. Output swing 


The output swing is determined from the maximum and the minimum output voltages 
before any of the transistors is pushed into the linear operating regime. The maximum 
output voltage is given by 

^'outmax — Vdd - VdsaT6 - V dd - | \ + | (5.4.8) 

The minimum output voltage (VoumnJ is given by 


Kutmm - Vss + Vdsats “ Vss + V gS8 “ Vt„o. (5.4.9) 

7. Common-Mode Rejection Ratio (CMRR) 

The common-mode rejection ratio {CMRR) in dB is given by 


CMRR=20 log 


L„ ' 1 




S niA ) 



8. Power Supply Rejection Ratio (PSRR) 


The PSRRod at any fi'equency f, wliich is higher than the bandwidth of the circuit is given 
by 


PSRRj^j^ - 


"■OUT 


’'IN 


‘■OUT 


'DD 


Bg„n 


(5.4.11) 


where €,-,700 is the parasitic coupling capacitance between the output node 7 and the supply 
voltage Vdd line. 


The PSRRss at a frequency f, as mentioned earlier is given by 


l0UT_ 

PSRR,^s 

^OUT 



Bg,nl 

(goB 


(5.4.12) 
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where C^jss is the parasitic coupling capacitance between the output node 7 and the supply 
voltage F 5 .vline. 


9. Noise 

The equivalent input noise ( dv ].^ ) is given by the following expression [46] 








(5.4.13) 


where , dvl^ , dx’l ^ , and are the equivalent noise due to Ml, M4, M6, and M7 
refen'ed to their corresponding input tenninals respectively. 

10. Power dissipation (PD) 

The total power dissipated {PD) is given by 

PD = {V,, -V,,)x2 (4-,, + 7^3 ). (5.4. 14) 

11. Area 

The total area is obtained by taking the sum of the active areas taken by the individual 
transistors and is given by 
10 

AREA = YWixL,. (5.4.15) 

1=1 

The initial values of the design variables ale obtained using the following algorithm. 

1. The value of the bias current Iwas is obtained from the specified values of the slew rate 
and the load capacitance Cl, by choosing a suitable value of the current multiplication 
factor B, and using Eqn.(5.4.4). 

2. Assuming a typical value for (Vos - Vt)i, the aspect ratio of Ml is obtained, and, 
subsequently, the value of its transconductance (g„,/) is detennined. 
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3. The aspect ratios of other transistors are determined by assuming suitable values for 
their respective (Vgs - Vt). The output resistance of the circuit is obtained from the 
specified value of the gain, the value of B assumed previously, and the calculated value 
ofg„,/, by using Eqn.(5.4.1). 

4. The lengths of M6 and M8 are taken to be equal, and, therefore, it can be determined 
using the value of the channel length modulation parameter and that of the total output 
resistance, obtained from the previous step. 

5. The values of the lengths of Ml and M2 are assumed to be equal to that of the minimum 
chamiel length, and, hence, their widths are obtained from the corresponding values of 
their aspect ratios, determined earlier. The values of the widths of the other transistors 
are also obtained accordingly. 

Once the initial values of the circuit parameters are obtained, the computation of the 
DC operating point and the small signal parameters are performed using the steps 
mentioned earlier in this chapter. The various performances of the circuit are determined 
during each step of the iterations using Eqns.(5.4.1-5.4.15). The output results obtained for 
a set of performance specifications from the design of the synunetrical OTA along with 
those obtained from SPICE simulation are listed in Table 5.4.1. All the constant parameters 
used for the design are the same as those for the simple OTA, as described in Subsection 
5.2. The design variables obtained fi’om the optimization program and subsequently used 
for SPICE simulation are presented in Table 5.4.2. The SPICE simulation results of the 
variation of the gain and the phase of the circuit as a function of frequency with the 
parameters obtained from the design are plotted in Figs.5.4.2 and 5.4.3 respectively. The 
values of the gain, unity-gain frequency, and phase margin obtained from the plots are 
listed in Table 5.4.1. 
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Table 5.4.1 


The output results obtained from the optimization of the design of the symmetrical OTA for 
a particular set of perfonnance specifications along with those obtained from SPICE 

simulation. 


SI. 

Symbol 

Type 

Weight 

Target 

Value 

Value obtained 

No. 




value 

obtained 

from SPICE 






from design 

simulation 

1. 

Gain (dB) 

> 

0.1 

60 

61.637 

60.62 

2. 

UGF (MHz) 

> 

0.1 

20 

30.125 

29.0 

3. 

PM (degree) 

> 

0.05 

50 

67.88 

62.0 

4. 

SR (V/ps) 

> 

0.1 

5 

5.002 

5.35 

5. 

CMR+ (V) 

> 

0.05 

3.0 

3.71 

3.835 

6. 

CMR- (V) 

< 

0.05 

-3.0 

-3.11 

-3.16 

7. 

out max (V) 

> 

0.05 

3.5 

3.71 

3.835 

8. 

V out min (V) 

< 

0.05 

-3.5 

-3.71 

3.835 

9. 

CMRR (dB) • 

> 

0.1 

60 

60.65 

79.37 

10. 

PSRRdd (dB) 

> 

0.05 

50 

69.189 

11331 

11. 

PSRRss (dB) 

> 

0.05 

50 

64.412 

65.21 

12. 

RMS noise (iiV/VHz) 

< 

0.05 

10 

4.166 

* 

13. 

PD (mW) 

< 

0.1 

5 

2.001 

2.14 

14. 

AREA (p") 

< 

0.1 

200 

200.03 

* 


* SPICES in the computer center does not support calculation of these parameters. 
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fable 5.4.2 


The design variables obtained from the optimization routine for the design of the 
sjnnmetrical OTA, and subsequently used for SPICE simulation. 


SI. No. 

Design variable 

Obtained value 

1. 

W/L of Ml, M2 (pm/pm) 

97.442/0.8 

2. 

W/L of M3, M4 (pm/pm) 

1.605/3.152 

3. 

W/L of M5 (pm/pm) 

2.991/3.152 

4. 

W/L of M6 (pm/pm) 

3.098/3.152 

5. 

W/L of M7 (pm/pni) 

1.426/3.152 

6. 

W/L of M8 (pm/pm) 

1.329/3.152 

7. 

W/L of M9, MIO (pm/pm) 

1.652/1.849 

8. 

Bias current (Lias) (dA) 

50.2 



l.OOE+00 l.OOE+01 1.00E-K)2 1.00E^d)3 l.OOE+04 1.00E-K)5 l.OOE+06 1.00E-K)7 l.OOE-^ 

Frequency (Hz) 


Fig.5.4.2: The gain versus frequency plot for the symmetrical CMOS OTA as obtained 
from SPICE simulation, using the optimized values of the design variables satisfying the set 
of performance specifications as shown in Table 5.4.1. The unity-gain frequency of 29.2 
MHz is also shown in the figure. 
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Fig.5.4.3: The phase versus frequency plot for the symmetrical CMOS OTA obtained from 
SPICE simulation using the optimized values of the design variables satisfying the set of 
performance specifications as given in Table 5.4.1. The phase margin of 62^ at the unity- 
gain frequency of 29.2 MHz is also shown in the figure. 

The values of the perfonnance specifications predicted by our algorithm closely 
match with those obtained from SPICE simulation. However, the higher value of the unity- 
gain frequency is obtained at the expense of the current drawn from the supply, which is at 
least B times that of the simple OTA. The higher value of the current leads to a larger power 
dissipation. The current through the input transistors and their drain-source voltages are 
equal due to the symmetrical loading in this type of OTA. This ensures that their small 
signal parameters are the same, and, thus, the transconductance mismatch is avoided, which 
is an advantage for this type of op-amp [46]. The current mirrors in the topology can be 
substituted by more complicated ones. The active area taken by this op-amp generally has 
larger value than the previous two cases, since it incorporates more number of transistors 
than the other two. 
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CHAPTER 6 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


111 this work, we have made an attempt to bring about the recent trend in analog 
DA, the problems associated with it, and the present state of the art. The analog DA over 
the years is found to be gaining popularity as a potential research area. Because of the 
growing requirements of the mixed-signal circuits in a variety of applications, e.g., 
telecommunications, robotics, etc., and their complexity, the development of computer- 
aided design (CAD) tools has become indispensable. Over the years, the development of 
analog CAD tools has not proceeded apace of the digital tool development because of the 
problems associated with the design of analog circuits. In brief, the 'design of analog 
circuits is much more knowledge intensive than its digital counterpaits. The goal of the 
analog synthesis process is to generate a functional circuit design from the target 
performance specifications, i.e., one should be able to obtain a physical layout of the 
circuit that meets the specifications. The transformation of the circuit to its layout is a 
routine task, and automated tools are available, e.g., LASI [41], etc. However, the 
computation of the values of the circuit parameters that would satisfy a large number of 
perfomiance requirements for a particular topology is not an easy and obvious task. 

For the parametric optimization of analog circuits, analytical equation based 
constrained optimization method is the most promising approach. Unfortunately, most of 
the optimization techniques applied for synthesis of analog circuits as reported in the 
literature are very much rigid in terms of capturing the words expressed by users in order 
to specify the objectives, and are often difficult to adapt to the design problem without a 
loss of accuracy. In order to model the real world temis, e.g., high, maximize, minimize, 
etc., used by the user while specifying the performance objectives, we have applied the 
concept of fuzzy membership functions [39]. A library is developed for different 
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membership fiinctions, which are subsequently used by the modules for synthesis of 
different analog circuits. Among a set of perfomiance specifications, some are considered 
as objectives and others as constraints, and using suitable values of the targets and the 
tolerance limits, the corresponding membership flmctions are fomiulated. All the 
perfomiance specifications, thus being classified as either fuzzy objectives or fuzzy 
constraints or strict constraints, are clubbed together by using suitable values of weights 
assigned to each of them.- The consideration that the maximum sum of the weights 
assigned is equal to unity ensures that the designer, at the end of each of the iterations, 
precisely knows the distance of the optimal point (i.e., unity) from that particular point. In 
this work, the solution to the objective function is obtained by using Powell’s direct search 
algorithm [38]. 

For the use of the tool developed in this work, it is assumed that the designer has a 
fair knowledge of the circuit topology and approximate values of the perfomiance 
specifications achievable by it. Also, the designer has tP decide the relative importance of 
each of the specifications in the entire set of specifications. In order to develop the 
optimization modules for other circuit topologies, an extensive circuit knowledge is 
required. For any change in the circuit topology, the optimization routine has to be suitably 
modified. Therefore, development of cell libraries using this approach seems to be quite a 
tedious task. 

The work was started with an aim to build a synthesis tool for the design of analog 
circuits. We have implemented a new approach as stated, in FPAD [33] for designing 
simple blocks in bipolar as well as in MOS technology. The basic bipolar circuits for 
which optimization modules are developed in this work are the common-emitter stage as 
an amplifier, the common-base stage as an amplifier, and the emitter-follower as an output 
stage. A wide variety of current sources (e.g., simple, cascode, Wilson, modified Wilson, 
and regulated cascode) are optimized using the tool developed in this work. The synthesis 
procedure to optimize the common-source amplifier as a gain stage has also been 
automated. The tool cuirently supports the optimization of the design procedures for three 
basic CMOS op-amp topologies, i.e., the simple operational transconductance amplifier 
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(OTA), the syiiiinetrical OTA, and the basic two-stage (BTS) op-amp. However, using the 
methodology adopted in this work, a wide variety of other op-amp topologies can also be 
synthesized. A library of basic analog circuit building blocks can be maintained by 
developing optimization routines for other simple topologies, which can be used later for 
the design of more complex circuits. 

In order to explore the viability of the tool developed, all the topologies mentioned 
above are designed for the given set of performance specifications supported by it. Once 
optimization of the design is done, the program creates three separate files containing the 
design variables and the output results, the operating point information and the small signal 
parameters for the individual transistors, and a netlist of the circuit, which can be directly 
used for SPICE simulation. Before creating each of the above files, the user is asked about 
the infonnation he wants and the program accordingly stores this infonnation in a file. 
These infonnation stored during the process help the designer to verify the validity of the 
design by comparing the results obtained from SPICE simulation with those obtained from 
the optimization algorithm. The performances predicated by the algorithm for the blocks 
designed using the tool match reasonably well with those obtained from SPICE simulation. 
In particular for MOS circuits, the channel length modulation parameter (X) is taken into 
consideration for the computation of the DC operating point and the small signal 
parameters, which has been neglected by most of the earlier approaches. 

However, the following modifications and additions are required in order to get a 
complete tool, which can be easily handled by an inexperienced designer. 

• Development of modules for other simple blocks in order to provide a wide variety of 
choices to the user. 

• Development of a graphical user interface (GUI), which can be used to read inputs 
supplied by the user and display the output results directly. 

• Interfacing the circuit simulation tool, e.g., SPICE, that will enable tlte designer to 
simulate and verify the design simultaneously. 
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• Development of routines for a group of similar circuit topologies in order to select the 
best possible one among them (known as topology selection) and then design using the 
tool developed in this work. 

• A more efficient optimization algorithm, e.g., Genetic Algorithm (GA) [30,31] could 
be implemented to solve the optimization problem in order to get the global optimum 
solution. 

• Interfacing of the layout generation tools, e.g., LASI [41], etc., in order to generate the 
layout of the circuit and subsequently, optimization can be performed taking into 
account the exact parasitic capacitances obtained from the layout of the circuit. 

• In order to implement the design of analog circuits of higher level hierarchy, e.g., the 
phase-locked loop (PLL), the switched-capacitor filter, etc., a suitable methodology, 
has to be developed to deduce the specifications of the basic building blocks from the 
specifications of the more complex analog blocks. Recently developed ARCHGEN 
[47] presents one of the methodologies for the synthesis of analog systems. 
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APPENDIX! 


THE OPTIMIZATION ALGORITHM 

As mentioned earlier in Subsection 2.3, the formulated problem (i.e., the objective 
function) can be solved with the help of any standard optimization algorithm. Powell’s 
direct search algorithm [38] is one of the widely accepted optimization teclmiques used for 
solving unconstrained optimization problems. We have implemented this method because 
of the simplicity of the algoritlim for the development of the computer code. However, the 
optimization problem considered in this work is a constrained one, and therefore to apply 
Powell’s algorithm for the solution to this problem, it is converted to an unconstrained one. 
This conversion can be performed by using one of the many transfonnation teclmiques [38], 
e.g., the method of change of variables, the penalty function method, etc. In this work, the 
transformation is performed using the appropriate change of variables method as illustrated 
in [38]. 


In the given problem, a constraint on the design variable vector A), which is bound 
by an upper limit and a lower limit, would always be encountered, which can be 
mathematically represented as follows 

Li<Xi<U„ (Al.l) 

where Li and f/,- are the lower and the upper limits on the design vector A; respectively. 
These types of constraints can be satisfied automatically by the transformation of the 
variable A,- as per the following equation [38] 

A =^Li + (Ui-L,)sin^(Y), (A1.2) 

/ 

where Yi is the new variable which can take any value. 
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The algorithm described in this section explains the minimization procedure of a 
given objective function. It is to be noted that by using the negative of a given function as 
the objective function in the minimization routine, one can always find the maximum value 
of the function, and tliis teclinique is followed in this work. In order to understand the basic 
idea involved in Powell’s direct search algorithm in order to optimize a given function, a 
function with two variables x; and X 2 is considered. Figure 2.6.1 shows the progress of the 
algoritlmi in the variable space, starting from the initial design variables as supplied by the 
user or obtained from the first cut algorithm developed in this work. The figure shows the 
two-dimensional floor, along with the contours associated with the function, as it is plotted 
in a tliree-dimensional space. The contours can be of any arbitrary shape, and entirely 
depend upon the nature of the function. 



Fig. Al.l: The progress of Powell’s direct search algoritlmi for a two-variable function, 
starting from the initial point 1 and terminating at point 9 (taken from [38]). 
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The contours for a givviu function are considered to be of elliptical shape, and the 
minimum is assumed to be located at the contom* labeled M, as shown in Fig.Al.l. The 
value of the function decreases from unity to the minimum at point M, with the 
intermediate contours corresponding to decreasing values of the function. Let the initial 
values of the design variables are x/o and X 20 correspond to point 1. The function is initially 
minimized along the coordinate axis Xi along the direction vector ui from point 1 to 2. The 
value of the variable at point 2 is obtained from the addition of the vector Ui to the initial 
point 1. In the next step, the function is minimized along X 2 stating from point 2, which 
gives point 3 and the direction vector U 2 , as shown in the figure. The function is then 
minimized along the pattern direction Si(ui,U 2 ), thus obtaining point 4. Thus, at each step, 
the multivariable optimization problem is boiling down to a single variable one, i.e., the 
direction along which it is optimized. The single variable optimization is solved by the 
golden search teclniique’ . 

For the next cycle of minimization, one of the coordinate directions (Xi in the 
present case) is discarded in favor of the pattern direction S]. Thus, minimizing the function 
along U 2 (point 5 is obtained after minimization), and then along Si, point 6 is obtained. The 
new pattern direction S 2 is generated from the two previous directions, uo and Si, and point 
7 is obtained by minimizing the function along S 2 . In the next cycle, one of the previously 
used coordinate directions (X 2 in this case) is discarded in favor of the newly generated 
pattern direction S 2 . Then starting from point 7, minimization is done along 'directions Si 
and S 2 , thereby obtaining points 8 and 9 respectively. This procedure is repeated until the 
minimum point of the function is obtained. The condition for the termination of the loop is 
at the point where the difference between two successive computations of the objective 
function yields a value less than a suitably chosen small number (of the order of lO”’'"' in our 
program), i.e., in other words, the search has reached a point where the function does not 
change appreciably around it. Therefore, the algorithm has the limitation of ending with a 
local optimal solution, even when a global optimum point may exist in the overall design 
space. 


' The golden search algorithm is one of the most versatile algoritlims used for optimization of single variable 
problems. The details can be found in [38,39]. 
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The flow chait of Powell’s direct search algorithm for an n-variable objective 
function is presented in Fig.Al.2. 



Fig. A 1.2: A flow chart representation of Powell’s direct search algorithm for optimization 
of an n-variable objective function (taken from [38]). 
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The algoritlim starts with the initial vector of n-variabies Xj (Xi, X 2 , , Xn). 

The initial direction vector Si along which the function is minimized is set to unit vectors 

along the cooidinate axes, i.e., along S], S 2 , , and Sn. The objective function is minimized 

along Si in the first iteration (for i = 1). During minimization along the direction Si, a 
paiametci /.] is obtained, which indicates the distance of the obtained minimum point from 
the initial point in terms of the multiples of the unit distance along the search direction. 
Thus, the new point X = Xi + A,iSi is obtained. Subsequently, the function is minimized in 
the loop for i = 2 to n, along the other coordinate directions as presented in the flowchart. If 
during the process of obtaining the minimum point along these directions, the termination 
criterion is satisfied, then the program gives the output results with the variables at that 
point as the variables for the minimum point. 

The vector of the initial variables is stored as the previous set of variables, as shown 
in the flow chart with a separate vector of variables Z (= X) known as the base point [38]. If 
the minimum is not obtained even after the algorithm searches along the initial direction set 
Si, a pattern direction (= |Z - X|) is generated. In the next step, the direction vector Si 
is discarded and consequently, the function is minimized along the new set of directions Sj 
(i.e.. along S 2 , S 3 , S4, S,,, and Sp^'^). In the next iteration, the algoritlim searches along the set 
of directions S 2 . S 3 , ...., Sn-i, Sn, Sp^’\ Sp^^\ and so on, and the process continues for higher 
values of the iterations. The search process ends when either the termination criterion for 
the optimal variable X is satisfied or the number of iterations (j) exceeds the limit of the 
maximum number of iterations (jmax)- 

The termination criteria for the present work are twofold. At any point of time 
during the search process in the design space, if the minimized function attains a value of 
- 1 , i.e., the objective function reaches a value of unity (indicating the fulfillment of all the 
specifications as desired by the user), the program terminates. On the other hand, the 
program may terminate at a possible minimum point having function value greater than - 1 , 
i.e., the objective function value is less than unity, which states that some of the specified 
performances are not fully met. A detailed explanation of the termination criteria of 
Powell’s algorithm can be obtained in [38,39]. 
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APPENDIX - II 


THE BJT TECHNOLOGY FILE 


Table A2.1 

A typical set of paianieters for a high-voltage integrated npn transistor with 500 jj.' emitter 
area, 5 Q-cm, 1 7 p epi, 44 V device, which is used for designing the various BJT topologies 

in this work (taken from [42]). 


SI. No. 

Parameter 

Symbol 

Value 

1. 

Transistor saturation current (fA) 

Is 

5 

2. 

Maximum fomard current gain 

pF 

200 

3. 

Maximum reverse current gain 

pR 

2 

4. 

Forward early voltage (V) 

Va 

130 

5. 

Base series resistance (Q) 

n 

200 

6. 

Emitter series resistance (Q) 

re 

2 

7. 

Collector series resistance (Q) 


200 

8. 

Forward Transit time (ns) 

Tf 

0.35 

9. 

Reverse Transit time (ns) 

T/? 

400 

10. 

Zero bias base-emitter capacitance (pF) 

CjE 

1 

11. 

Base-emitter junction built-in potential (V) 

■ VjE 

0.7 

12. 

Base-emitter junction capacitance exponent 

Mje 

0.33 

13. 

Zero bias base-collector depletion capacitance (pF) 

Cjc 

0.3 

14. 

Base-collector junction built-in potential (V) 

Vjc 

0.55 

15. 

Base-collector junction capacitance exponent 

Mjc 

0.5 

16. 

Zero bias collector-substrate depletion capacitance (pF) 

Cjs 

3 

17. 

Collector-substrate junction built-in potential (V) 

Vjs 

0.52 

18. 

Collector-substrate junction capacitance exponent 

Mjs 

0.5 

19. 

Collector-emitter saturation potential (V) 

Vcesat 

0.2 
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APPENDIX-III 


THE MOS TECHNOLOGY FILE 

Table A3. 1 

A set oi pioctss paiameteis for a typical silicon-gate /?-well CMOS process with 0.8 jj, 
minimum allowed gate length, which is used in the design of all MOS circuit topologies in 
this work (taken from [42]). 


SI. No. 

Parameter 

Symbol 

Value 

n-channel 

transistor 

p-channel 

transistor 

1. 

Substrate doping (atoms/cm^) 

Na, Nd 

4x 10'-“^ 

3 X 10^^ 

2. 

0 

Gate oxide thickness ( A ) 

tox 

150 

150 

3. 

Metal-silicon work function (V) 

^ms 

-0.6 

-0.1 

4. 

Channel mobility (cmVV-sec) 

lin, lip 

550 

250 

5. 

Minimum drawn channel length (p) 

Ldrawn 

0.8 

0.8 

6. 

Source, drain junction depth (p) 


0.2 

0.3 

7. 

Source, drain side diffusion (p) 

Ld 

. 0.12 

0.18 

8. 

Overlap capacitance per unit gate 

width (fF/p) 

Col 

0.12 

0.18 

9. 

Threshold voltage adjust effective 

depth (p) 

Xi 

0.2 

0.2 

10. 

Threshold voltage adjust effective 
surface concentration (atoms/cm^) 

Nsi 

1 

3 X 10'^ 

2x 10‘^ 

11 

Nominal threshold voltage (V) 

V, 

0.7 

-0.7 

12. 

Poly-silicon gate doping 
concentration (atoms/cm^) 

Ncipoly 

10^" 

1020 

13. 

Poly gate sheet resistance (Q/D) 

Rs 

10 

10 
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,4. 1 

Sciurce/drain-biiik junction 

capacitance per unit source/drain 

area (fF/p") (zero bias) 

Cjo 

0.18 

0.30 

15. 

Source/drain-bulk junction 

capacitance exponent 

n 

0.5 

0.5 

16. 

Sourcc/drain-periphery capacitance 

per unit source/drain periphery 

(fF/p) (zero bias) 

Cjs\\>0 

1.0 

2.2 

17. 

Source/ drain-periphery capacitance 

exponent 

n 

0.5 

0.5 

18. 

Surface-state density (no./cm^) 

Nss 

10’^ 

10" 

19. 

Rate of change of the drain depletion 

width with the drain-source voltage 

(p/V) 

dXd/dVos 

0.08 

0.04 

20. 

Flicker noise coefficient (C^/cm^) 

KF 

4 X 10"^’ 

10'^^ 

21. 

Flicker noise exponent 

AF 

1 

1 
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